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PREFACE. 

AS  my  principal  inducement  to  pubiifh  the 
following  treatife,  is  the  advantage  which 
may  be  derived  from  it,  by  thofe  who  are 
interefted  in  the  making  of  Cyder,  all  imaginable 
care  has  been  taken  to  comprehend  every  neceffary 
caution  and  inftru&ion,  with  which  long  expe¬ 
rience  has  acquainted  me,  under  a  few  heads,  and 
to  exprefs  them  with  brevity  and  perfpicuity.  I 
have  alfo  prefixed  a  differtation  on  Cyder  and 
Cyder-fruit,  by  Hugh  Strafford,  Efq;  of  Pines  in 
Devonfoire ,  which  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  trea¬ 
tife,  teaching  how  to  make  Cyder ;  as  it  will  enable 
the  maker  to  chufe  fuch  fruit  as  is  moll  fit  for  his 
purpofe,  whatever  kind  of  liquor  he  intends  to 
produce. 

Some  degree  of  this  knowledge  has  indeed  been 
lately  acquired,  and  Cyder  has  in  proportion  been 
more  generally  drank.  Some  fuccefsful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  diftinguifh,  among  different  kinds  of 
fruit,  that  which  would  make  a  rough  Cyder,  and 
give  fuch  a  poignancy  to  the  fweet  as  would  not 
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only  preferve  it  longer,  but.,  render  it  more  light, 
wholefome  and  pleafant.  Some  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  dodrine  of  fermentation, 
and  fome  progrefs  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  latter  fruits,  and  maturating  their  juices 
before  breaking  the  pulp. 

But  this  knowledge  is  far  from  being  either 
general  or  perfed.  As  the  procefs  is  not  regulated 
by  certain  rules,  fuccefs  is  frequently  the  effed  of 
chance,  and  the  fame  perfon  cannot  from  the  fame 
fruit,  always  produce  the  fame  liquor.  As  Cyder 
therefore  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an  wholfome 
drink,  and  as  it  is  the  natural  produce  of  our 
own  country,  he  will  furely  be  thought  to  con- 
tribute  fomething  towards  the  good  of  the  public, 
who  gives  infallible  diredions  for  making  it  uni- 
verfally  agreeable,  by  varying  it  fo  as  to  fuit  every 
palate,  and  by  improving  the  flavour  and  the  qua¬ 
lity,  both  of  the  rough  and  the  fmooth,  divefting 
it  of  its  tendency  to  produce  cholics,  and  giving  it 
the  fparkle  of  Champaign,  without  an  eager  and 
.windy  fermentation,  and  rendering  it  more  fpiri- 
tuous  than  a  fmall  wine  tho’  lefs  inflaming. 
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DISSERTATION 

O  N 


CYDER  and  CYDER-FRUIT, 

By  Hugh  Stafford,  of  Pynes  in  Bevonfhire,  Efq$ 

In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  ;  bearing  date  1727. 

SIR, 

SINCE  you  have  feen  the  Royal  Wilding  apple,  which 
is  fo  very  much  celebrated,  (and  fo  very  defervedly) 
in  our  county;  the  hiftory  of  its  being  firft  taken  notice 
of,  which  is  frefh  in  every  body’s  memory,  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to  you.  The  fingle  and  only 
tree  from  which  the  apple  was  firft  propagated,  is  very 
tall,  fair,  and  ftout ;  I  believe  about  twenty  feet  high  r 
It  ftands  on  a  very  little  quillet  (as  we  call  it)  of  gardening, 
adjoining  to  the  poft-road  that  leads  from  Exeter  to 
Oakhampton ,  in  the  parifh  of  St  Thomas ,  but  near  the 
borders  of  another  parifh  called  Whiteflone :  A  walk  of  a 
mile  from  Exeter  will  gratify  any  one,  who  has  curiofity, 
with  a  fight  of  it. 

It  appears  to  be  properly  a  wilding,  that  is,  a  tree  raifed 
from  the  kernel  of  an  apple,  without  having  been  grafted, 
and  (which  feems  well  worth  obferving)  has,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  flood  there  much  more  than  feventy  years ;  for  two 
antient  perfons  of  this  parifh  of  Whiteflone ,  who  died  feve- 
ral  years  fince,  each  aged  upwards  of  the  number  of  years 
before  mentioned,  declared,  that  when  they  were  boys, 
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probably  of  12  ar  13  years  of  age,  and  firft  went  the  road? 
it  was  not:  only  growing  there,  but,  what  is  worth  notice, 
was  as  tali  and  flout  as  it  now  appears,  nor  do  there  at 
this  time  appear  any  marks  of  decay  upon  it  that  I  could  per¬ 
ceive. 

It  is  a  very  conftant  and  plentiful  bearer  every  other  year, 
and  then  ufually  produces  apples  enough  to  make  one  of 
our  hoglheads  of  cyder,  which  contains  fixty  four  gallons, 
and  this  was  one  oceafion  of  its  being  firft  taken  notice  of, 
and  of  its  affording  an  hiftory,  which  I  believe  no  other  tree 
ever  did  :  For  the  little  cot-houfe  to  which  it  belongs,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  little  quillet  in  which  it  ftands,  being  feveral 
years  fince  mortgaged  for  ten  pounds,  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
alone,  in  a  courfe  of  fome  years,  freed  the  houfe  and  garden, 
and  its  more  valuable  felf,  from  that  burthen. 

Mr  Francis  Oliver  (a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  gentleman  who  had  the  mortgage 
juft  now  mentioned)  was  one  of  the  firft  perfons  about  Exe¬ 
ter  that  affedted  rough  cyder,  and,  for  that  reafon,  pur- 
chafed  the  fruit  of  this  tree  every  bearing  year  :  However, 
I  cannot  learn  that  he  ever  made  cyder  of  it  alone,  but 
mix’d  it  with  other  apples,  which  added  to  the  flavour  of 
his  cyder,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  had  a  true  relifh  for 
that  liquor. 

Whether  this,  or  any  other  confideration,  brought  on 
the  more  happy  experiment  upon  this  apple,  the  Re¬ 
verend  Mr  Robert  Woolcombe ,  Reftor  of  Whit eft one ,  who 
ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  a  nurfery,  put  on  fome  heads 
of  this  Wilding ;  and  a  few  years  after  being  in  his  nur¬ 
fery,  about  March ,  a  perfon  came  to  him  on  fome  bufinefs, 
and  feeling  fomething  roll  under  his  feet,  took  it  up,  and  it 
proved  one  of  thefe  precious  apples,  which  Mr  Woolcombe 
receiving  from  him,  finding  it  perfectly  found,  after  it  had 
kin  in  the  long  ftroyle  of  the  nurfery,  during  all  the 
rain,  froft,  and  fnow  of  the  foregoing  winter,  thought 
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it  mull  be  a  fruit  of  more  than  common  value  :  And  having 
tafted  it,  found  the  juices,  not  only  in  a  moil  perfect  found- 
fiefs  and  quicknefs,  but  fuch  likewife  as  feemed  to  promife 
the  body,  as  well  as  the  roughnefs  and  flavour  that  wife 
cyder-drinkers  in  Devon  now  begin  to  defire ;  he  obferved 
the  graft  from  which  it  had  fallen,  and  fearching  a- 
bout  found  fome  more  of  the  apples,  and  all  of  the  fame 
foundnefs  ;  upon  which,  without  hefitation,  he  refolved 
to  graft  a  greater  quantity  of  them,  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  did,  but  waited  with  impatience  for  the  experiment, 
which  you  know  muft  be  the  work  of  fome  years :  They 
came  at  length,  and,  if  I  miftake  not,  his  firft  reward 
was  a  barrel  of  the  juice,  which,  though  it  was  final!, 
was  of  a  great  value  for  its  excellency,  and  far  exceeded  all 
his  expectations* 

Mr  Woolcombe  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  it,  and  talked 
of  it  in  all  converfations ;  it  created  amufement  at  firft,  but 
when  time  produced  an  hogfhead  of  it,  from  raillery  it 
came  to  ferioufnefs,  and  every  one  from  laughter  fell  to 
admiration.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  thought  of  a  name 
for  his  Britijh  wine,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  original 
tree  a  fruit  not  grafted,  it  retained  the  name  of  a  Wilding, 
and  as  he  thought  it  fuperior  to  all  other  apples,  he  gave  it 
the  title  of  Royal  Wilding. 

This,  if  I  rightly  remember,  was  about  fixteen  years  fince : 
The  gentlemen  of  our  county  are  now  bufy  almoft  every 
where  in  promoting  it,  and  fome  of  the  wifer  farmers  and 
iuftment-holders :  But  we  have  not  yet  (for  fome  time  you 
know  muft  produce  that)  enough  for  fale :  I  have  known 
five  guineas  refufed  for  one  of  our  hoglheads  of  it,  though 
the  common  cyder  fells  for  twenty  fhillings ;  and  the  South- 
Ham  from  twenty  five  to  thirty. 

I  muft  add,  that  Mr  Woolcombe  hath  referved  fome  of 
them  for  hoard  ;  I  have  tailed  the  tarts  of  them,  and  they 
come  nearer  to  the  quince  than  any  other  tart  I  ever  eat  of. 
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Wherever  it  has  been  tried  as  yet,  the  juices  are  perfectly 
good  (but  better  in  fome  foil  than  others)  and  when  the 
gentlemen  of  the  South-Hams  will  condefcend  to  give  it  a 
place  in  their  orchards,  they  will  undoubtedly  exceed  us  in 
this  liquor,  becaufe  we  muff  yield  to  them  in  the  apple  foil : 
But  it  is  happy  for  us,  that  at  prefent  they  are  fo  wrapt  up 
in  their  own  fufficiency,  that  they  do  not  entertain  any 
thoughts  of  railing  apples  from  us ;  and  when  they  fhall,  it 
muft  be  another  twenty  year  before  they  can  do  any  thing  to 
the  purpofe,  tho’  fome  of  their  thinking  gentlemen,  I  am, 
told,  begin  to  get  fome  of  them  tranfported  thither  (by  night 
you  may  fuppofe,  partly  for  fhame,  and  partly  for  fear  of 
being  mobbed  by  their  neighbours)  and  will,  I  am  well 
affined,  much  rejoice  in  the  produ&ion. 

I  am  perfonally  acquainted  with  Mr  Woolcombe ,  and  if  I 
may  be  miftaken  in  fome  circumftances  of  the  hiflory,  (as 
it  is  here  related)  I  can  promife  you  I  have  the  fubftance 
from  his  own  mouth,  and  am  fo  perfedtly  poffefied  with  a 
perfualion  of  the  excellency  of  the  cyder,  that  I  doubt  .not 
in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years  more,  when  gentlemen  have 
furnifhed  themfelves  with  the  fruit,  and  farmers  have  fallen 
in  with  it  alfo,  this  county  will  be  rendered  abundantly  hap¬ 
py  in  it ;  and  therefore  I  could  really  wifh,  that  whenever 
the  original  tree  decayeth,  (if  it  ever  fhall,  though  I  allure 
myfelf  the  fruit  will  never  be  out  of  ufe)  his  flatue  (carved 
out  of  the  flump,  by  the  moll  expert  hand,  and  over-laid 
with  gold)  maybe  eredted  near  the  publick  road,  in  the  place 
of  it,  at  the  common  charge  of  the  county. 

What  other  fruit  there  may  be  in  nature,  neither  I  or  any 
one  elfe  can  fay,  becaufe  it  is  well  known  whenever  we  fow 
the  kernels  of  apples,  we  have  always  variety  of  new  and 
unknown  apples  produced;  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  I 
never  tailed  any  cyder  equal  to  it,  (not  all  the  genuine 
Hereford  I  ever  drank)that  of  the  White  four  only  excepted. 
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(of  which  more  hereafter)  and  as  yet  the  competition  betwixt 
that  and  the  Royal  Wilding  continues  undetermined. 

The  colour  of  the  Royal  Wilding  Cyder,  without  any 
aftiftance  from  art,  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  rather  than  a  red- 
difh  beerifh  tindture ;  its  other  qualities  are  a  noble  body, 
an  excellent  bitter,  a  delicate  (excufe  the  expreffion)  rough- 
nefs  and  a  fine  vinous  flavour  :  All  the  other  qualities  you 
may  meet  with  in  fome  of  the  beft  South-Ham  cyder,  but  the 
laft  is  peculiar  to  the  Royal  Wilding  and  the  White-four  on¬ 
ly,  and  you  will  in  vain  look  for  it  in  any  other. 

Before  I  leave  the  Royal  Wilding,  I  muft  let  you  know 
that  it  is  fometimes  called  (though  no  lefs  injurioufly  than 
inaccurately)  the  Red-Hill  Crab ;  from  the  name  of  that 
part  of  the  highway  near  which  the  original  tree  ftands* 
which  is  called  Red-Hill. 

This  name  is  injurious,  becaufe  Crab  (as  yet)  is  ufed 
among  us  in  a  fenle  of  diminution,  at  leaft,  if  not  of  re¬ 
proach  ;  and  was  it  not  fo,  it  is  plain  there/  is  nothing  in  that 
name  which  fuggefts  the  fuperlative  excellency  of  that 
fruit;,  whereas  the  title  of  Royal  Wilding  carries  in  it  the 
preference  which  it  defervedly  hath  to  all  other  cyder-fruit 
yet  difcovered. 

And  it  is  alfo  inaccurate,  becaufe  I  rather  take  it  for  an 
apple  than  a  crab,  (of  which,  however,  fince  you  have 
them  before  you,  yourfelf  may  judge :)  for  I  muft  further 
let  you  know,  that  though  we  frequently  take  the  word 
apples  for  the  whole  kind,  (as  we  call  the  whole  kind  horfes, 
including  mares,  horfes,)  yet,  when  we  fpeak  more 
ftridlly,  we  underftand  the  word  apple  in  oppofition  and 
eontradiftindfion  to  the  Crab ,  which  moft  commonly  is 
a  very  fmall,  harfh,  yellow  fruit,  and  ordinarily  groweth 
in  our  hedge-rows,  though  they  make  very  large,  and  laft- 
Ing  trees ;  however,  I  have  feen  one  fort  of  this  very  fmall, 
harfh  fruit  finely  ftreaked  with  a  red  outfide ;  and  in  my 
neighbourhood  there  is  one  tree  of  another  kind  of  them, 
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which  is  red  both  infide  and  out,  and  is  the  only  one  of  that 
fort  I  ever  faw  or  heard  of. 

Since  I  have  thus  had  occallon  to  mention  the  Crabs,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  inform  you,  that  the  excellence  of 
them  for  cyder  was  never  commonly  known  (if  at  all)  until 
within  thefe  late  years :  They  were  formerly  fuffer’d  to  fall 
and  be  eaten  by  the  hogs,  when  they  would  eat  them  (which 
was  not  always,  becaufe  of  their  harfhnefs)  or  elfe  to  rot  on 
the  ground;  but  they  are  now  fo  well  underftood,  that 
they  fell  at  a  much  greater  price  than  the  common  apples, 
and  we  begin  to  propagate  them,  by  grafting,  in  our 
orchards ;  though,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  much  better  in 
cyder,  when  mixed  with  other  fruit,  than  when  pounded 
by  themfelves.  Their  ufefulnefs  was  firft  dffoovered  by 
pounding  fome  of  them  for  vinegar,  which,  when  tailed, 
proved  much  better  cyder  than  any  of  the  common  fort  in 
our  county. 

However,  there  is  a  much  fmaller  fort  of  crab  with  us, 
not  larger  than  the  top  of  one’s  thumb,  (and  I  think  they 
never  make  a  tree,  but  grow  only  in  bulhes)  which  we 
never  put  into  our  cyder,  but  ufe  only  to  make  vinegar. 

You  will  not,  it  may  be,  think  it  improper  if  I  take  no¬ 
tice  to  you,  in  this  place,  that  cyder  made  of  all  forts  of  wild¬ 
ings,  (that  is,  as  I  firft  faid,  of  apples  propagated  from  ker¬ 
nels,  and  never  grafted  upon  with  any  fort  of  fruit,  though 
you  may  graft  them  on  what  ftock  you  pleafe)  is  ever  found 
to  be  exceeding  good,  and  much  preferable  to  that  made 
with  our  common  apples.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  who  hath  now  large  plantations 
of  them,  which  furnilh  him  with  admirable  liquor,  but 
the  beft  of  it  wants  the  delicate  and  moil  diftinguilhed  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  Royal  Wilding  and  White-four;  nor  did  I  ever 
meet  with  it  in  any  Wilding  (nor  indeed  in  any  other  apple) 
except  in  one  fort  of  Wilding  of  my  own,  of  which  I  fhall 
lay  fomething  by  and  by.  I  have  only  to  add  concerning 

the 
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the  Royal  Wilding,  that  within  thefe  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  I  believe  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  of  the 
grafts  have  been  propagated  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
counties  and,  if  I  miftake  not,  I  heard  about  two  years 
fince,  that  fome  of  them  were  fent  for  from  Torkjhire  ; 
and  what  would  you  fay  if  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  Rhine  ?  This  is  not  altogether  fo  improbable  as  you 
may  imagine ;  for  a  gentleman  who  carried  fome  of  the 
White-four  with  him  into  Germany ,  (and,  as  I  have  before 
faid,  no  one  can  tell  which  of  the  two  is  the  beft)  allured 
me,  that  when  he  had  much  celebrated  the  richnefs  of  his 
cyder,  a  German ,  whofe  expeditions  of  this  extraordinary 
liquor  was  much  raifed,  when  he  tailed  it,  cryed  out,  he 
found  nothing  in  it,  for  it  was  only  like  their  Rbenijh . 

And  thus  much  for  the  Royal  Wilding.  I  am  now  to  let 
you  know  as  much  as  myfelf  do  of  its  only  rival,  the  White- 
Sour,  of  which,  however,  you  will  find  I  have  much  lefs 
to  fay,  than  on  the  other  beloved  fubjed,  becaufe  I  am  at 
fome  diftance  from  that  part  of  our  country  which  chiefly 
produces  it,  and  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  co¬ 
incident  with  many  of  the  things  I  have  before  told  you  of 
the  Royal  Wilding. 

Of  the  White-Sour  Apple. 

This  is  a  yellow  fmall  apple,  which  falls  from  the  tree 
very  foon ;  there  are  two,  or  (as  others  fay)  three  forts  of 
them,  but  the  beft  is  what  they  call  the  Panerg  White- 
Sour,  (though  why  fo  called  I  cannot  tell  you)  and  is  the 
fmalleft ;  there  were  fome  of  them  in  my  neighbourhood  a 
great  many  years  fince,  and  I  know  not  whether  they  might 
not  have  been  difperfed  in  fome  other  parts  of  our  county ; 
(but  they  are  the  genuine  produce  of  that  part  of  the  country 
called  the  the  South-Hams,  bounded  by  the  rivers  of  Teing 
and  Dart )  and  are  not  yet  common  in  the  other  parts  of  it, 
though  we  do  now  promote  them  as  faft  as  we  can,  as  we 
think  we  have  Royal  Wildings  enough, 

The 
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As  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  have  been  long  in  the  South- 
Hams,  but,  until  within  thefe  eight  or  ten  years,  in  fo  bad 
reputation,  that  cyder  made  of  them  fold  for  one  half  the 
value  of  the  other  cyder,  as  a  gentleman  of  that  country 
(very  well  fkilled  in  the  cyder  of  thofe  parts)  told  me. 

The  qualities  of  the  juices  are  precifely  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  Royal  Wilding,  nay,  fo  very  near  one  to  the 
other,  that,  as  I  often  before  fuggefted,  they  are  perfectly 
rivals,  and  created  fuch  a  conteft,  as  is  very  uncommon, 
and  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witnefs.  A  gentleman  of  the 
South-Hams,  whofe  White-four  cyders,  for  the  year,  were 
very  celebrated,  (for  our  cyder  vintages,  like  thofe  of  the 
clarets  and  ports,  are  very  different,  in  different  years)  and 
had  been  drank  of  by  another  gentleman,  who  was  a  hap¬ 
py  polTeffor,  and  uncontefted  lord,  facile  princeps ,  of  the 
Royal  Wilding,  met  at  the  houfe  of  the  latter  gentleman 
a  year  or  two  after ;  the  famed  Royal  Wilding,  you  may  be 
fure,  was  produced,  as  the  beft  return  for  the  White-Sour 
that  had  been  tailed  at  the  other  gentleman’s :  And  what 
was  the  effedt?  Each  gentleman  did  not  contend,  as  is 
ufual,  that  his  was  the  beft  cyder  5  but  fuch  was  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  juices,  and  fuch  the  generality  of  their 
breafts,  (for  finer  gentleman  we  have  not  in  our  county) 
that  each  affirmed  his  own  was  the  worft  -y  the  gentleman 
of  the  South-Ham  declared  in  favour  of  the  Royal  Wilding, 
and  the  gentleman  of  our  parts  in  favour  of  the  White-Sour. 
In  the  mean  time,  (the  company  which  was  publick  and 
very  numerous)  could  not  decide  the  controverfy,  becaufe 
(being  gentlemen  of  the  ftridteft  juftice)  the  White-Sour 
was  not  then  prefent  to  fpeak  for  itfelf :  But  thofe  who  had 
tailed  each  of  them,  as  far  as  they  could  judge  from  the 
representations  of  their  memories,  remained  under  a  doubt 
which  to  give  the  preference  to. 

The  manner  in  which  the  White-Sour  came  to  fhew  it¬ 
felf  in  its  true  luftre,  was  thus :  our  beft  and  ftrongeft 
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cyders,  and  thofe  which  have  the  bolded;  roughnefs,  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  cafe  with  all  apple  juices,  grow  harder  the 
longer  they  Hand  on  their  grofs-lyes  ;  and  coniequently,  the 
fooner  they  are  taken  off,  the  more  they  are  foften’d  :  We 
therefore  chafe  to  rack  them  from  the  fouler  or  thicker 
lyes,  as  foon  as  we^  perceive  they  are  tolerably  well  fepara- 
ted  ;  which,  according  to  the  fairer  or  more  difturbed  wea¬ 
ther,  is  commonly  in  two,  three,  or  four  days ;  and  the 
fofter  you  would  have  your  cyder,  the  more  frequently  you 
muff  rack  it,  though  not  more  than  three  or  tour  times  $ 
the  weaker  cyder  will  not  bear  it  above  twice. 

By  this  method  the  White-Sour  was  firft  brought  into 
repute ;  and  I  have,  within  thefe  ten  days,  tailed  of  that 
cyder,  (brought  from  the  South-Hams )  made  a  year  fince, 
and  bottled  laft  fummer,  as  perfectly  fine,  fweet,  and  mel¬ 
low,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  that  morning  from  the 
pound  :  and  together  with  that  fweetnefs  it  had  all  the 
roughnefs  and  boldnefs,  which  is  the  glory  of  our  Cyder : 
Wife  people,  indeed,  would  be  more  fparing  in  the  firft 
racking,  that  they  may  thereby  deftroy  that  lufcioulnefs, 
which,  though  it  may  be  acceptable  to  a  Female,  or  a 
Londoner ,  is  ever  offenfive  to  a  bold  and  generous  Weft- 
Saxon . 

What  I  have  now  faid  of  racking  the  White-Sour ,  holds 
good  of  all  other  better  cyders  likewife,  and  is  the  true 
reafon  of  the  reputation  the  South- Ham  cyder  hath  acquir’d 
of  late  years :  A  fihort  account  of  which  will  not,  perhaps, 
prove  unacceptable. 

The  importation  of  that  Claret,  in  which  our  loyal  gentle¬ 
men  us’d  to  drink  church  and  king ,  was  prohibited  from  France 
at  die  Revolution.  It  was  impoffible  they  could  live  without 
generous  liquor;  and  as  impoffible  to  have  it  in  a  fair  way 
from  Bourdeaux :  They  had  endured  an  half-famine,  (that 
of  drink,)  and  as  MagiJter  art  is  in genii 'que  lav  git  or  venter, 
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they  apply’d  themfelves  to  improve  the  produce  of  their 
own  fruit. 

This  method  of  frequent  racking,  was  happily  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  thought  of,  by  which  they  found  their  rougher 
fruits  fo  much  mended,  that  I  make  no  doubt,  if  a  free 
trade  with  France  was  now  again  opened,  the  import  of  the 
final ler  Clarets  would  be  abundantly  leffen’d,  and  twenty 
years  hence,  when  the  Royal  Wilding  and  White-Sour  become 
more  known,  Bourdeaux  itfelf  will  feel  the  effedts  of  it. 

Whilft  I  am  fpeaking  to  you  of  racking,  I  may  inform 
you,  that  a  perfon  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  had  the 
White-Sour  in  his  orchard  many  years,  (though  either  by 
mixing  it  with  other  fruits,  or  for  want  of  a  talent  of  pro¬ 
claiming  it,  he  never  contributed  towards  railing  its  reputation) 
hath  told  me,  that  tinlefs  you  watch  it  carefully,  and  take 
its  firft  feparation  from  the  groffer  lyes,  (which  will  be  in 
a  very  few  days)  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  it  fine  after¬ 
wards.  And  this,  perhaps,  would  be  a  good  rule  to  be 
obfervdd  in  all  the  ftronger  cyders ;  though  whether  this 
was  his  cafe  in  a  fingle  year  only,  (and  fuch  cafes  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with)  or  whether  he  always  found  it  fo, 
I  do  not  remember  if  I  enquired. 

What  i  have  faid  of  racking  (which  properly  fpeaking, 
is  drawing  it  from  one  clofe  calk  into  another)  may  be  as 
well,  if  not  better,  pradliced  by  getting  a  very  large  vat  or 
kieve,  which  will  contain  a  whole  pounding  of  cyder,  and 
the  pummice,  as  we  call  k,  (that  is  the  groffer  parts  of  the 
pulp  of  the  apples,  which  will,  though  ftrain’d  at  the 
pound  through  a  range,  mix  with  the  juice).  You  fhall  find 
it  in  Ids  than  a  day  to  rife  at  the  top,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
more  at  moft  to  grow  very  thick ;  and  as  foon  as  little 
white  fermentations  break  through  it,  (about  the  fize  of 
your  finger)  immediately  draw  it  off  underneath  at  a  fofiet- 
hole  ;  for  if  you  fuffer  it  to  continue  any  longer,  all  the 
head,  which  is  then  become  a  thick  cruft,  will  fink  to  the 
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bottom,  and  this  ferves  inftead  of  the  fir  ft  lacking :  But 
by  letting  your  cyder  continue  a  lefs  or  greater  time  on  thole 
lyes  in  the  clofe  calks,  you  may  harden  or  foften  it  at  your 
pleafure,  as  you  likewife  may  by  frequent  *  after -rackings ; 
but  this  is  a  method  which  weaker  cyders  will  not  endure, 
one  or  two  rackings  at  moft  is  all  they  can  bear,  as  they 
have  not  body  and  fpirit  enough  to  undergo  more  fuch  o- 
perations. 

One  thing  is  not  yet  taken  notice  of  in  thefe  Cyders, 
concerning  their  age,  and  the  time  of  their  continuing  good. 
The  moft  frequent  commendation  you  meet  with  of  other 
cyders,  is,  that  they  will  keep  three,  four,  nay  feven  years ; 
but  I  muft  confefs  I  never  yet  tailed  any  cyder,  but  what 
was  in  the  greateft  perfection,  the  firft  year  :  I  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  cyder  (and  particularly  fome  crab-cyder) 
which  is  not  drinkable  the  firft  year,  mellowing  and  grow¬ 
ing  excellent  the  fecond  or  third  ;  but  I  never  had  the 
pleafure  of  making  the  experiment  :  However,  (unlefs 
there  be  fome  fuch  i)!-natur?d  cyders  as  are  a  Noli  me  tan - 
gere  the  firft  years)  I  will  venture  to  fay  the  Royal  JVilding 
and  White-Sour  will  keep  good  as  long  as  any  other,  thos 
they  are  never  as  good  in  any  of  the  following  years  as  they 
are  in  the  firft. 

Let  me,  to  clofe  the  account  of  thefe  liquors,  allure  you, 
that  I  have  heard  them  authoritatively  intitled  the  Devon - 
JJjire  Stire  I  have  feen  Rourdeaux  and  even  Burgundy  ftand 
neglected  before  them  3  and  I  have  heard  white  wine  called 
for  to  cool  them. 

So  much  for  Royal  Wilding  and  White-Sour.  You  de- 
lired  to  be  informed  of  the  Meadyate .  The  Apple  itfelf 
hath  been  fent  you,  and  therefore  I  fay  nothing  of  its  fize, 
figure,  &c,  only  I  muft  tell  you  (which  1  fhould  alfo  have 
faid  of  the  White-Sour)  that  it  is  a  very  conftant  and  plen¬ 
tiful  bearer  every  other  year,  and  maketh  a  very  handfome 
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(tho*  not  exceeding  large)  tree,  nor  is  it  fo  liable  to  blights 
as  mod  other  trees  are. 

The  juices  of  it  have  all  the  body  and  roughnefs  of  the  two 
other  cyders  before  fpoken  of,  and  make  good  advances  to 
the  fame  golden  colour  $  but,  alas  !  want  the  perfecting 
and  didinguifhing  flavour  of  thofe  nedtars  :  nor,  when 
made  by  itfelf,  it  is  rarely  or  ever  to  be  got  drank  up.  1  did, 
indeed,  once  tafte  fome  cyder,  fent  to  a  gentleman  for  a 
prefent,  which  was  faid  to  be  all  of  this  fort,  and  which 
might  vie  with  the  beft  Royal  Wilding  or  White-Sour  $ 

-  but  had  I  talk’d  with  the  maker  himfelf,  I  imagine,  I  fhould 
have  found  there  was  a  mixture  of  other  fruits  with  it : 
this  is  certain,  that  by  means  of  its  noble  body,  and  excel¬ 
lent  roughnefs,  it  is  a  mod  valuable  apple,  and  becomes  an 
excellent  ingredient  in  cyder,  when  difcreetly  forted  with 
fruit  of  a  brifker  and  quicker  nature. 

It  is  commonly  faid  to  have  its  name  from  a  Meadow- 
gate,  near  which  the  original  plant  (the  happy  parent  of 
this  laudable  apple)  fird  dood  $  for  in  the  vulgar  dialed  of 
our  country,  we  call  a  Meadow,  Mead ,  (I  know  not  how 
to  convey  to  you  the  true  found  of  the  lad  fyllable)  or 
by  the  fame  way  of  fpeaking,  we  call  a  Gate  a  Teate ,  (as 
the  lawyers  write  Yeoven  for  Given)  and  thefe  words 
joined  together,  according  to  our  pronunciation,  will  afford 
Meadyeate ,  .which  is  eadly  changed  into  Meadeate ,  and 
that  as  eafily  into  (as  the  better  fort  pronounce  it)  Mideate , 
though  whether  this  etymology  is  jud,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine,  not  being  fo  well  acquainted  with  its  hif- 
tory  as  with  that  of  the  Royal  Wilding. 

The  apple  hath  been  long  known,  and  is  common  in 
the  orchards  of  feveral  farmers,  (but  of  more  gentlemen) 
though  until  of  late  there  were  but  few  of  thofe  farmers  that 
fet  any  great  value  upon  it. 

Thefe  are  the  forts  of  apples,  in  our  country,  which  do 
as  yet  bear  the  greated  reputation  for  Cyder.  You  deflred 
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of  me  further,  an  account  of  fome  Wildings  of  my  own, 
which  yielded  a  liquor  that  was  talk’d  of  every  where, 
about  three  years  fince  ;  and  in  that  alfo  I  fhall  endeavour 
to.  gratify  you.  They  were  the  produce  of  fome  kernels 
of  the  Red-ftreak  Apples,  which,  when  fit  to  be  trans¬ 
planted-,  I  Set  round  two  fields  near  my  houfe  (fince  turned 
into  orchards)  without  ever  grafting  them :  The  generality 
of  them  (whether  cramp’d  by  the  adjoining  hedges  or  not, 
I  can’t  really  fay)  make  but  a  Small  tree  :  The  apples  from 
them  are  various,  moftly  very  Small,  (as  all  Wildings  u di¬ 
al  ly  are,  but  the  Smaller  the  apple  the  better  the  cyder,  is 
a  conftant  rule  among  us)  and  generally  Streak’d  with  red, 
and  many  of  them  not  very  much  unlike  ;  though  from  the 
kernels  of  the  fame  apples,  you  know,  we  have  always  very 
different  forts  of  fruits. 

Befides  fome  other  differences  of  lefs  note  to  be  obferved 
in  thefe  Wildings,  the  fruit  of  a  few  of  the  trees  is  co.nfi- 
derably  larger  than  that  of  the  generality  of  the  others,  and 
fome  of  them  are  more  Streaked  with  red  than  others  are. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  trial  of  them  by  them- 
Selves,  until  the  memorable  year  1724.  And  then  they 
afforded  me  a  whole  pipe  of  the  liquor  %  which  when 
rack’d  and  fined,  about  February ,  to  my  no  Small  pleafure, 
in  the  opinion,  and  to  the  admiration  of  every  one  as  well 
as  my  Self,  ravifhed  the  palm  from  Mr  Woolcombe  s  Royal 
Wilding  ;  and  was,  in  a  pleafant  Conversation,  named  by  a 
gentleman,  who  thought  it  deferved  a  high  title,  Super - 
Celejtial.  Another  gentleman,  in  allufion  to  Pynes,  the  name 
of  my  houfe,  and  to  the  common  Story  of  the  Wefl- India 
Pyne-appte ,  ( which  is  faid  to  be  the  fine  ft  fruit  in  the  world, 
arid  to  reprefent  every  exquifite  flavour  that  is  known)  de¬ 
termined,  it  ihould  be  called  the  Pyne-apple  3  and  by  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  names  indifferently  it  is  talked  of,  (for  alas ! 
it  is  long  fince  drank  out,  nor  hath  any  other  bountiful 
year  as  yet  yielded  another  Supply)  when  pleafantry  and 
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convention  bring  the  remembrance  of  it  to  the  table, 
which  it  will  ever  do  until  feme  happy  feafon  (hall  again  bring 
more  of  the  liquor  itfelf  there. 

I  had  almoft  omitted  to  tell  you,  that  Mr  Woolcombe  him- 
felf  was  fummoned  to  the  conteft  between  this  upftart  Wild¬ 
ing,  as  he  thought  it,  and  his  Royal  one.  The  furprife  (and 
even  almoft  filence)  with  which  he  was  Seized  at  firft  tailing 
its  cyder,  was  plainly  perceived  by  every  one  prefent,  and  oc- 
cafioned  no  fmall  diverfion.  He  did  not  roundly  pronounce 
it  better  than  the  Royal  Wilding,  but  he  fpent  a  great  deal 
of  his  cyder  knowledge  in  (hewing  the  reafons,  why  it  might 
well  be  expeCted  that  the  juices  of  this  collection  of  Wild¬ 
ings,  Should  be  preferable  to  that  made  from  any  (ingle  Wild¬ 
ing,  fo  great  is  the  force  of  truth  :  And  this  was  all  that  was 
infilled  on  (and  more  than  was  expeCted  from  him)  at  that 
that  time,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  allowances  that  ought  to 
be  made  to  our  piety  for  our  own  progeny,  as  to  his  real  me¬ 
rit  in  having  discovered  and  promoted  that  other  admirable 
and  mod  excellent  apple. 

I  muft  now  honeftly  detract  from  thefe  triumphs  of  my 
own  Wilding,  and  let  you  know  that  what  I  faid  of  the  ce- 
leftial  title  being  affigned  to  it  was  in  the  juncture  of  its  being 
rack'd  in  the  calk  -y  for  after  it  was  bottled,  and  the  advance 
of  the  year  had  raifed  it,  the  juices  appeared  thinner  than 
thofe  of  the  Royal  Wilding.  It  partook  too  much  of  the 
rarefactions  of  thofe  fuperior  regions  from  whence  it  had 
luckily  before  gotten  its  name  :  It  continued,  indeed,  very 
excellent  and  admirable  cyder,  but  was  too  bri(k,  or  frifk- 
ing,  whilft  the  Royal  Wilding  preferved  all  its  native  virtues  5 
and  from  that  time  was  re-eftabli(hed  in  the  full  and  peace¬ 
able  poffeffion  of  the  throne ,  to  the  no  fmall  comfort  of  Mr 
Woolcombe . 

You  will  yourfelf  take  notice,  that  the  Cyder  from  my 
Wildings  cannot  be  promoted  as  the  Royal  Wilding  hath 
been,  becaufe  this  latter  being  but  a  (ingle  apple,  became 
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eafily  propagated  ;  whereas  to  make  this  cyder,  one  graft 
from  each  tree  in  the  collection  mu  ft  be  had  and  put  on  : 
Whether  any  one  of  thefe  ftngly  would  make  fuch  cyder,  I 
much  queftion,  or  whether  among  them  there  may  be  one 
or  more,  which  if  try’d  feparately,  might  afford  a  juice  e- 
qual  (or  fuperior)  to  that  of  any  other  apple  hitherto  known  ; 
I  have  not  yet  examined  them  fo  exactly  as  to  find  any 
reafon  for  tingling  out  any  of  them  to  make  fuch  experi¬ 
ment,  or,  if  I  had,  a  long  courfe  of  years  mull  difcover  the 
event. 

I  have  lately  planted  out  two  orchards  with  Wildings,  from 
the  kernels  (or  pips  as  we  call  them)  of  the  Royal  Wilding-; 
but  the  trees  are  fo  very  fmall,  that  they  have  not  yet  afford¬ 
ed  me  opportunity  for  an  experiment :  The  fruit  that  any  of 
them  have  hitherto  fhewn,  feems  to  lay  a  foundation  for  ex¬ 
pectation.  Wildings  of  one  fort  or  another,  will  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  be,  I  believe,  chiefly  cultivated  among  us;  and  would 
gentlemen  fow  the  kernels  of  the  Red-ftreak  in  particular, 
as  I  did,  I  fee  not  why  they  might  not  reafonably  promife 
themfelves  the  like  fuccefs ;  and  would  they  now  and  then 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  promote  any  one  of  their  Wild¬ 
ings,  which  to  the  tafte  leemeth  to  bid  fair  for  excellent  cyder, 

I  know  not  what  difcoveries  might  be  made  of  new  cyders ; 
for  who  can  fay,  there  may  not  be  in  the  fruitful  womb 
of  Pomona  a  fhoot  that  may  equal,  or  even  exceed,  the  Roy¬ 
al  Wilding  or  White' Sour  themfelves,  fince  the  forts  of  new 
apples  that  are  to  be  raffed  from  kernels,  are  plainly  num- 
berlefs  ? 

To  make  this  account  of  our  cyders  as  complete  as  I  can,  I 
fhall  in  the  laft  place,  mention  to  you  another  fort,  which 
hath  not  been  heard  of  among  us  above  fix  or  feven  years : 
The  name  of  it  is  Cockagee ,  or  Cakagee,  (for  the  word, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn  is  Irtjh ,  in  which  we  are  no  criticks : ) 
The  fruit  is  originally  from  Ireland ,  and  the  cyder  is  much 
valued  in  that  country :  About  fixteen  or  eighteen  years 
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fince  flf  I  am  righly  informed)  it  was  firft  brought  over* 
and  cultivated  about  Minehead  in  So?nerfetf!:ire .  Some  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  that  county  have  got  enough  of  it  to  make  five, 
fix,  or  eight  hogfheads  a  year  ;  and  fuch  as  have  to  fpare  from 
their  own  tables,  fell  it,  I  am  told,  from  four  to  eight  pounds 
a  hogfhead. 

A  Gentleman  favoured  me  fo  far  as  to  bring  fome  of  the 
Apples  from  Ireland ,  but  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  them,  they  were  fo  decayed,  that  I  cannot  defcribe 
them  to  you.  The  Cyder  is  of  the  colour  of  Sherry,  (or 
rather  French  White-wine)  and  as  fine  and  clear  :  I  have 
tailed  of  it  from  two  feveral  orchards  of  Somerjetjhire ;  and 
the  gentleman  juft  now  mentioned,  brought  fome  of  the 
cyder  as  well  as  the  apples,  from  Ireland :  It  hath  a  more 
vinous  tafte  than  any  cyder  I  ever  drank  ;  and  as  the  fight 
may  deceive  a  curious  eye  for  wine  5  fo  I  believe  the  tafte 
might  pafs  on  an  incurious  palate  for  the  fame  liquor :  It 
feemeth  alfo  to  be  very  fpirituous,  and  would,  I  believe,  if 
experienced,  foon  intoxicate;  but  wanting  the  generous  rough- 
nefs,  the  fine  and  delicate  flavour,  and  the  full  body  of  our 
Royal  Wilding  and  White-Sour,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  that  of  far  the  greater  part  of  thofe  gentlemen  I  have  e- 
ver  talked  with)  by  many  degrees  inferior  to  thofe  cyders  of 
our  county,  lefs  acceptable  to  the  palate,  and  lefs  grateful  to 
the  ftomach. 

I  have  lately  put  on  fome  grafts  of  them,  but  not  enough 
fnor  have  they  yet  had  time  enough)  to  enable  me  to  try 
what  Cyder  they  will  make  with  me.  1  may,  perhaps, 
another  year,  fet  on  fome  more  of  them  ;  but  I  allure  you 
for  curiofity  only,  and  becaufe  the  Cyder  is  talk'd  of,  not 
for  any  other  ufe  I  ever  intend  to  make  of  them. 

I  am,  &c* 
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A  Treatise  on  CYDER,  &c. 

SECT.  I. 

A  Catalogue  of  Cyder-apples  in  Herefordfhire  and  Devon- 
(hire,  with  their  Excellencies  and  Hi  (lories, 

HAVING  now  given  Mr  Stafford's  remarks,  I 
fhall  now,  without  further  interruption,  proceed  to 
my  own.  As  I  would  recommend  but  a  few  kinds  of 
apples  for  making  cyder,  it.  is  necelfary  there  fhould  appear 
in  the  catalogue,  only  fruits  of  an  eftablifhed  reputation, 
and  whatever  is  excellent  for  fruitfulnefs,  quick  growth, 
duration,  hardinefs,  and  plenty  and  goodnefs  of  juices.  I 
fhall  therefore  proceed  to  treat  of  Cyder -apples  of  fuch 
qualities. 

The  White-Sour. 

This  I  place  firft,  becaufe  it  is  the  mo  ft  early  ripening 
Cyder-apple  that  has  any  goodnefs  :  The  fruit  is  rather 
fmall  than  middle  fiz’d,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  inclined  to 
yellow,  is  apt  to  drop  from  the  tree,  like  all  other  fummer 
fruits,  when  near  maturity,  which  is  in  Augufl . 

This  fruit,  produces,  without  foftening  of  it  by  racking, 
a  potent  juice,  agreeable  to  lovers  of  rough-cyder,  and  is 
ufeful  to  the  dealers  in  this  liquor,  as  it  communicates  life 
and  ftnartnefs  to  their  ordinary  dull  cyders  made  of  vulgar 
fruits.  The  management,  hereafter  recommended  in  the 
following  pages,  for  other  cyder  intended  to  be  made 
mellow,  will  reduce  that  of  the  white  four  to  a  moft  agree¬ 
able  fweetnefs,  and  is  therefore,  in  the  places  where  it  is 
made,  of  more  value  per  hogfhead,  than  any  other  cyder, 
becaufe  it  is  ufed  to  corred  the  harfhnefs  of  other  cyders, 
by  which  they  are  rendered  much  more  valuable.  The 
fweet  White-Sour  Cyder  has  the  eflfed  of  a  rich  cordial 
or  confedion,  a  quality  which  is  of  great  fervice  in  prepa¬ 
ring  cyder  for  a  market. 
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As  this  fruit  ripens  before  almoft  every  other,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  plant  a  conliderable  number  of  trees  more  of 
this  than  any  other  kind,  becaufe  a  mixture  would  weaken 
its  flavour,  and  it  is  fo  ufeful  in  meliorating  other  cyders. 
The  fruit  is  faid  to  be  of  Devon  [hire  extradiion,  and  of  that 
part  of  the  county,  called  [the  South-Hams ,  but  for  certain 
reafons  that  will  appear  hereafter,  this  is  to  be  doubted. 
The  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  as  it  is  a  quick  grower,  will  in 
a  few  years  become  a  large  tree  ;  it  is  very  fruitful,  even  in 
a  growing  Hate  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  old  tree  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  lioglhead  of  cyder,  or  more. 

5 The  Elliot. 

Is  of  HerefordfJjire  extradiion,  and,  though  it  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name  in  fome  parts,  is  to  ail  intents  and  purpofes 
the  lame  apple  as  the  preceding  ;  for  neither  fruit  nor  tree 
can  be  difUnguifhed  from  the  White-Sour  ;  the  time  of 
ripening  of  both,  and  the  juices  alfo  are  precifely  the  fame. 
The  Elliot  was  known  in  Herefordjhire  before  the  White- 
Sour  had  a  name,,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  very  intelligent 
perfons,  and  Mr  Philips  has  celebrated  its  prailes  in  his 
Pomona . 

.  ' .  ■  '  '  '  >  ) 

The  Herefordfhire  Red-Streak. 

The  original  name  of  this  Apple  was  the  Scudamor e-crab.. 
It  has  a  long  time  deferved  the  reputation  of  fuperiority 
to  all  other  cyder-apples,  in  agreeably  fuiting  every  palate. 
Red-jlreak  Cyder  was,  fome  years  lince,  prefcribed  at  London 
by  a  phyflcian  of  the  firft  rank,  to  a  confumptive  patient,  as 
containing  fome  qualities  ufeful  in  affifting  the  lungs  to  dis¬ 
charge  any  oppreffive  obftrudiions. 

This  fruit  has  the  peculiar  excellency  of  having  the  rough 
and  Smooth  blended  in  fuch  due  proportion  as  to  render 
k  palatable  to  all. 
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The  tree  and  fruit  are  fmall  fized,  and  proves  that  nature 
is  fometimes  fparing  of  her  bed:  gifts*  The  common  way 
of  propagating  it  has  been  by  truncheons,  or  cutting  off  a 
large  branch,  and  thr lifting  it  a  foot  or  more  into  the 
ground,  which  in  a  few  years  becomes  a  buddy  tree,  and 
exceeding  fruitful ;  and  this  property  retards  its  growth* 
But  trees  of  a  larger  fize  may  be  produced  by  grafting  it  on 
the  forkles  of  a  vigorous  tree  of  fome  other  kind. 


Though  this  kind  of  fruit  is  not  at  all  fuitable  to  the 
circumftances  of  a  tenant,  yet  where  it  is  planted  in  regu¬ 
lar  orchards,  one  between  every  two  of  the  larger  growing 


kinds,' as  they  take  up  fo  little  room,  and  it  will  be  long  be¬ 
fore  the  others  require  that  room  j  it  may  in  this  manner 
furnifh  cyder  for  a  gentleman's  table,  and  be  alfo  profitable 
enough  for  fa.le. 

This  fruit  is  very  fmall,  beautifully  fir  Sped  with  red,  and 
fometimes  yellow  within  the  juice  is  generally  of  a  very 
high  colour.  The  Red-freak  make  no  durable  tree. 

On  drawing  a  cork  out  of  a  bottle  of  this  cyder,  you  are 
regaled  with  a  moft  delightful  odour,  fuch  as  proceeds  from 
no  other ;  whether  this  is  purely  natural  and  particular  to 
the  Herefordjhire  growth,  or  heightened  by  fome  ingredient, 
I  cannot  determine  but  it  is  certain,  that  what  is  made  in 
Devonjhire  from  the  fame  apple,  has  it  not  to  fo  great  a  de¬ 
gree,  which  may  proceed  from  rackings  being  much  more 
tifed  here  than  in  Herefordjhire ;  and  I  have  obferved,  that 
what  has  been  racked  once  or  twice  only,  has  it  much 
ftronger  than  what  has  undergone  the  operation  oftener.  I 
have  alfo  obferved,  that  no  lees  are  ranker  than  of  this  cyder ; 
and  though  this  fine  fmell  may  in  fome  meafure  be  lefifened 
by  racking,  yet  that  cleannefs  of  tafte  which  is  the  confe- 
quence,  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

This  agreeable  feent  is  likened  by  fome  to  the  fmell  of 
the  fpirit  of  fweet  nitre,  by  others  to  that  of  angelica  roots 
dried  j  by  the  ufe  of  which  powdered  or  fliced  into  cyder, 

,  D  z  <  whilft 
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whilft  fermenting,  and  after  putting  a  final!  quantity  into  the 
cafk,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  has  fome  Red-ftreak 
and  more  of  other  apples,  of  which  he  makes  great  quantities 
of  fweet  cyder,  by  this  artifice  and  colouring,  makes  all  his 
cyder  pafs  for  Red-ftreak,  and  has  very  much  raifed  the  va¬ 
lue  of  it,  felling  it  for  one  third  more  than  the  current  price 
of  other  cyder. 

Note,  Angelica  is  ufed  in  great  quantities  in  preparing 

Wines  at  Port. 

Phe  Fox-Welp. 

This  is  an  Apple  long  known,  and  of  late  years  has 
acquired  a  much  greater  reputation  than  it  had  formerly. 
The  fruit  is  rather  fmall  than  middle-fized,  in  fhape  long, 
and  all  over  of  a  dark  red  colour.  I  have  been  told,  by 
a  perfon  of  credit,  that  a  hogfhead  of  cyder  from  this 
fruit  has  been  fold  in  London  for  eight  pounds  or  eight 
guineas  and  that  often  a  hogfhead  of  French  Wine  has  been 
given  in  exchange  for  the  fame  quantity  of  Fox-welp .  It  is 
faid  to  contain  a  richer  and  more  cordial  juice  than  even 
the  Red-dreak  itfelf,  though  fomething  rougher,  if  not 
foftened  by  racking.  The  tree  feems  to  want  the  fame 
helps  as  the  Rcd-jlrcak  to  make  it  growT  large.  It  is  of 
Herejordjhire  extraction. 

Backamore. 

Th  is  fruit  is  rather  large  than  middle-fized,  of  a  flat  fhape* 
beautifully  {freaked  with  dark  red,  and  has  a  bloom  on  it 
like  a  plumb ;  it  makes  an  excellent  ftrong  and  palatable 
cyder,  preferred  by  lome  to  any  other,  for  having  a  imack 
of  bitternels,  and  a  poignancy  which  imitates  the  Red- (freak. 
It  has  a  high-coloured  juice,  which  may  be  heightened  much 
by  long  keeping  the  apple  ;  but  then  the  bitternefs  will  be 
entirely  loft,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  poignancy.  Frequent 
rackings  will  render  it  equally  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of 

fweet 
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iweet  cyder,  with  any  whatloever.  It  makes,  a  little  before 
Chriftmas,  an  excellent  tart  and  fweetmeat,  having  a  touch 
of  the  quince.  This  tree  fucceeds  very  well  in  fome  pla¬ 
ces,  both  in  growth  and  fruitful nefs,  but  in  others,  in  the 
common  nurfery  manner,  is  long  before  it  arrives  to  any 
bignefs,  which  fault  is  to  be  effectually  remedied  by  grafting 
it  on  a  tree  of  another  vigorous  kind,  already  of  fome  bignefs. 
It  has  its  name  from  a  farm  fo  called  in  the  parifh  of  P Hinton 
Mary}  near  Plymouth . 

The  Midyate,  or  Meadiate. 

This  Apple  has  fomething  the  tafte  of  the  Fox-welp,  is 
rather  fmall  than  middle-fized,  of  a  long  fhape,  and  produ¬ 
ced  in  cobs.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour  commonly,  though  I 
have  feen  fome  a  little  faintly  ftreaked  with  red  3  it  ripens  very 
late  ;  it  is  faid  to  have  its  birth  in  the  parifh  of  Armington\ 
near  Plymouth . 

The  Midyate  has  among  feveral  others,  this  peculiar  qua¬ 
lity,  that  where  it  is  but  the  twentieth  part  in  making  a  hog- 
fhead  of  cyder*  it  will  be  predominant ;  it  is  therefore  very 
ufeful  to  mix  with  ordinary  apples  which  are  apt  to  make 
heavy  infipid  cyder.  When  the  cyder  of  this  apple  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  mug,  there  generally  appears  a  bluifh  dew  or 
bloom  round  the  tides  of  it.  Of  this  apple  is  made  that  fort 
of  liquor,  which  in  Devonshire  is  called  Hew  hr amble ,  or 
Bramble  Cyder ;  alluding  to  its  roughnefs,  which  caufes  a 
fenfation,  as  if  a  bramble  had  been  thruft  down  the  throat 
and  fuddenly  fnatch’d  back  again.  The  lovers  of  rough  cy¬ 
der  in  this  county  generally  give  that  of  the  Mydiate  the  pre¬ 
ference,  as  moft  agreeable  to  their  tafte  of  all  the  rough  cy¬ 
ders.  Not  long  fince,  few  perfons  in  thefe  parts,  who  would 
be  adeemed  judges  of  cyder,  would  give  their  opinions  in 
favour  of  that  which  is  iweet ;  but  of  late  that  party  declines 
very  faft,  and  people  are  come  into  another  way  of  tailing 
and  thinking  5  and  feem  convinced,  that  thole  exceffive 

rough 
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rough  juices,  which  fome  time  fince  were  fo  highly  praifed, 
are  really  too  fretting  and  hurtfully  afFebting  the  nerves  of 
e\en  the  molt  robuit  conftitution,  though  gouts  and  rheu- 
nutifms  are  not  common  with  us. 

Notwithftanding  the  Midyate  Cyder  may  be  very  much 
foffcen’d  by  racking,  yet  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  reduced 
to  any  degree  of  that  mellownefs,  of  which  the  juices  of  al- 
moft  all  other  apples  are  capable. 

The  Midyate  makes  a  beautiful  tree,  and  after  fome  years, 
becomes  wonderfully  large  and  fruitful,  and  will  admit  of 
being  planted  on  a  poor  foil,  even  if  very  much  expoied,  and 
is  very  little  liable  to  fuffer  from  blights. 

wf  C> 

The  Royal-Wilding. 

Th  is  tree  produces  rather  a  final!  than  middle-fized  fruit, 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  of  fhape  rather  long  than  flat,  and  is 
of  long  duration.  The  tree  feems  to  be  defigned  by  nature 
to  furvive  the  oak,  being  equally,  or  perhaps  more,  compadt 
in  its  parts.  Though  a  very  quick  grower,  it  acquires  a 
large  ftature  in  a  few  years,  and  in  its  fhape  refembles  a  pear- 
tree.  Whoever  plants  this  tree  is  a  friend  to  pofterity,  be- 
caufe  it  is  apt  to  tire  all  patience  before  it  becomes  fruitful ; 
though  there  are  trees  in  feveral  parts  of  Devonfhire ,  which 
have  produced  pretty  large  quantities  of  fruit,  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  pofleflfor’s  own  grafting.  Till  it  has  two  or  three  times 
born  a  quantity  of  fruit,  its  fhape  is  piramidical,  but  after¬ 
wards  it  becomes  a  beautiful  fpreading  tree,  and  moft  abun- 
dandly  fruitful ;  it  feems  to  be  the  beft  ftock  for  grafting  on, 
for  making  large  and  lafting  trees.  It  was  accidentally  pro¬ 
duced  near  Exeter. 

The  Stiar. 

The  fruit  is  middle-fized,  of  a  longifh  fhape,  in  colour  of 
a  pale  yellow,  makes  a  bold,  ftrong,  mafculine  cyder,  has 
great  reputation  in  Here for dfhire  and  Gloucejlerjhire ,  and  is 

celebrated 
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celebrated  by  Mr  Philips ;  but  I  have  often  tailed  of  this 
cyder,  and  could  never  difcover  any  thing  extraordinary  in  it. 
The  trees  are  long  before  they  become  fruitful,  and  after 
many  years  it  makes  a  large  tree.  Formerly  it  was  aimoft 
the  only  apple  efteemed  for  making  a  rough  cyder  ;  what 
was  fo  in  any  great  degree,  was  liked  but  by  few,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  the  juice  of  this  fruit  would  not  heretofore  have 
been  approved,  if  it  had  more  than  a  comparative  roughnefs  ; 
as  mellow  cyder  was  aimoft  the  foie  drinking.  It  is  certain, 
this  juice  is  not  piquant  enough  enough  to  communicate 
fprightlinefs  and  vigour  to  what  is  mellow.  It  may  be  el- 
teemed  only  in  fome  degree  rough,  and  much  lefs  fo  than 
the  White-four ,  and  Royal -wilding. 

By  a  gentleman  who  makes  great  quantities  of  mellow 
cyder,  I  have  often  heard  it  faid,  that  he  very  much  wanted 
the  White-four ,  or  Royal-wildings  to  improve  what  was fweet 
and  lumpifhs  though  he  had  an  orchard  of  the  Stier,  and  ano¬ 
ther  apple  called  the  Hemplingy  whofe  juice  is  of  the  fame 
degree  of  roughnefs,  yet  were  they  not  capable  of  giving  that 
life  and  quicknefs  which  the  White- four  and  Royal-wilding 
can,  and  which  makes  it  more  guftful  to  the  palate,  lighter, 
and  more  generous  to  the  ftomach. 

Cowled-Bridge  Crab. 

This  tree  produces  its  fmali  fruit  in  cobs,  and  is  of  an  un¬ 
common  colour,  being  of  a  dirty  purple  and  green.  The 
old  trees  are  exceeding  fruitful,  as  appears  by  two  now  (land¬ 
ing  near  the.  faid  bridge.  The  great  quantities  of  fruit  ga¬ 
thered  from  one  of  thele  trees,  in  one  year,  is  incredible,  as 
well  as  what  it  produces  aimoft  every  year,  and  what  it  pro¬ 
duced  feventy  years  paft,  in  one  feafon,  is  no  lefs  remarkable. 
The  old  tree,  which  is  very  large  and  fpreading,  (though  I 
have  feen  much  larger')  with  one  fmaller  Handing  in  a  hed^e 
by  it,  are  laid  to  have  produced,  in  one  year,  upwards  of  fix 
hogfheads  of  cyder.  The  juice  of  this  fruit,  without  repeated 
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rackings,  is  an  auftere  cyder,  but  is  capable,  by  often  racking, 
of  being  rendered  foft  and  pleafant,  and  agreeable  to  the  molt 
delicate  palates, 

1 The  Common  Crab. 

This  fometimes  makes  a  large  tree,  but  is  more  generally 
a  mere  fhrub. 

I  have  tailed  cyder  made  of  this  fruit,  which  had  remain¬ 
ed  three  years  in  a  cafk,  after  making,  and  afterwards  three 
years  in  bottles,  and  it  had  undergone  but  one  racking  till 
bottled  off. 

It  was,  when  I  tailed  it,  a  bold,  ftrong,  mafculine  liquor, 
like  Old- hock,  which  wine  I  have  drank  in  cellars  of  no 
mean  reputation. 

It  makes  firft  excellent  verjuice,  and  is  not  only  the  moft 
liked  for  table  ufe,  particularly  with  lalad,  but  is  an  whole- 
fome  ingredient  in  making  punch,  and  void  of  the  pernicious 
qualities  of  other  acids,  ufed  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  is  efteemed 
a  fovereign  antifcorbutic . 

Colonel  Speke ,  of  So?nerfetJhire>  fays  Dr  Beale ,  flic  wed  me 
in  his  park,  ftore  of  Crab-trees,  of  fuch  huge  bulk,  that  in 
the  then  fertile  year  he  offered  a  wager,  that  they  would 
yield  one  or  two  hogfheads  of  liquor  each  of  them  5  yet 
were  they  fmall  dry  crabs. 

The  cyder,  by  being,  the  fummer  after  making,  expo  fed 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  as  I  have  experienced,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  make  it  vinegar  in  that  manner,  and  after  four  or  five 
months  found  inftead  thereof,  it  was  become  fofter  and  much 
more  agreeable. 

It  is  an  obfervation  with  us,  that  all  mellow  fruits  produce 
a  rank  lee  (which  is  here  called  a  bitter  mood)  particularly 
pearmains,  the  cyder  of  which  fruit  has  a  permanent  rank 
tafte,  and  of  which  it  cannot  be  diverted. 

The  lees  of  fruits  whofe  juices  are  rough  and  auftere,  have 
%  very  little  degree  of  ranknefs.  I  have  tafted  of  Midyate 

cyder 
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cyder  two  years  old,  tunned  into  a  calk  from  the  prefs, 
and  never  racked,  that  was  perfectly  free  of  ranknefs  of  tafte 
and  fmell. 


The  Cocko  Gee. 

This  fruit  is  of  Irifh  extraction,  the  name  fignifying  in 
that  language  Goofe-turd .  It  may  be  thought  to  contain  fome 
extraordinary  qualities,  by  the  eagernefs  that  has  appeared  in 
feveral  gentlemen  in  procuring  fcions  of  this  kind  for  graft¬ 
ing,  and  by  the  many  encomiums  made  on  it  by  thofe  who 
are  lovers  of  the  cyder.  I  have  tailed  it,  and  (as  Mr  Stafford 
fays)  I  find  nothing  extraordinary  in  it :  ’Tis  true,  it  has  a 
vinous  golden  pipinary  flavour. 

Counfellor  Pyne,  a  gentleman  who  relided  near  Exeter, 
and  who  had  the  care  of  Sir  William  Courtenay's  eftates  in 
Ireland ,  is  faid  to  have  brought  it  into  England .  I  believe, 
how  it  came  here  at  firft  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  was 
propagated  in  Somerfetfhire ,  before  even  its  name  was  known 
in  Devonjhire ,  where  it  is  now  pretty  much  increafed. 

Though  the  number  of  cyder-fruits  here  taken  notice  of 
are  but  few,  they  are  more  generally  known,  and  more 
generally  planted  than  others,  and  they  have  been  found  to 
make  the  beft  cyder,  as  well  as  to  produce  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tities  of  an  intrinfic  goodnefs,  the  Red-ffreak  excepted. 
There  are  an  infinite  number  of  other  kinds,  which  may  be 
of  equal  or  fuperior  goodnefs,  but  are  not  fo  generally  known  ; 
for  inftance,  the  apple  well  known  in  fome  parts  by  the 
name  of  Elat-four ,  or  Great  Flat-four ,  will,  with  the  fame 
management,  make  a  liquor  of  equal  goodnefs  with  the 
White-four,  and  the  fame  of  others  that  are  alike  in  tafte,  and 
in  other  qualities  but  this  none  of  thofe  kinds,  whofe  juices 
are  foft  and  mellow,  and  fit  for  the  table,  (which  mellownefs 
indicates  the  laft  ftate  of  maturity)  are  capable  of  arriving  at. 
However,  where  it  ftiall  happen,  that  orchards  already  plant¬ 
ed  have  no  kinds  of  apples  that  partake  of  the  excellencies  of 
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the  moft  celebrated  cycler-fruits ;  then  it  is  neceffary,  that 
there  ihould  be  a  provifion  made,  by  planting  fome  of  the 
bell;  kinds  for  mending  dull,  heavy,  and  infipid  juices,  by 
way  of  ingredients,  which  their  more  noble  qualities  will 
effect.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  with  good  management 
any  kinds  of  apples  will  make  good  cyder,  but  experienced 
eonnoiffeurs  do  not  concur  with  them.  I  have,  indeed, 
tailed  of  cyder  made  of  vulgar  fruits,  fo  perfectly  fweet,  as 
to  effedt  the  tongue  like  drops  of  honey;  but  then,  for  want 
of  a  poignancy  blended  with  that  fweetnefs,  it  clogs  the  fto- 
mach,  and  occalions  vomiting  or  purging,  or  both,  and  is  apt 
foon  either  to  pall  or  become  four. 

In  Devonjhire  it  is  a  maxim,  which  merits  obfervance, 
that  in  planting  an  orchard,  the  feveral  excellencies  of  the 
kinds  intended  for  thatpurpofe  fhould  be  previoully  well  con- 
fidered,  whether  they  are  fuch  as  are  inclined  to  make  large, 
lafting,  and  kindly  trees,  fruitful  and  hardy,  and  not  fubjedt 
to  blights,  which  frequently  make  them  mifcarry  in  their 
bearing  ;  that  the  fruit  they  produce  make  the  belt  cyder, 
and  that  all  the  kinds  may  ripen  about  the  fame  time,  or  at 
two  or  three  feveral  times,  in  quantities  of  each  fort  fufficient 
to  make  a  tunning  at  one  time ,  which  laft  properties  are  of 
no  fmall  confideration,  for  the  more  commodious  and  regular 
making  of  cyder. 

As  to  planting,  it  is  impoiiible  to  fix  any  determinate  dis¬ 
tance  neceffary  to  be  obferved  between  tree  and  tree,  or  the 
lines  and  rows  in  an  orchard,  becaufe  the  circumftances  rela¬ 
ting  thereto,  are  fo  many  and  variable,  in  different  fituations 
and  foils,  for  the  low,  deep,  moift,  and  undtuous  foil ;  with 
fhelter  and  ferene  air,  will  promote  the  growth  of  plants 
much  more  than  the  higher,  fhallower,  drier,  lefs  fatty,  and 
more  expoled  lituation  ;  and  as  the  feveral  growths  of  trees 
are  fo  unlike  one  another,  fome  inclining  to  a  pyramidical  or 
conic  form,  others  to  lpread,  and  fome  in  the  belt  lituation  or 
foil  become  but  mere  Ihrubs  or  bulhes  ;  whilft  fome  acquire 
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the  bulk  and  ftature  of  oaks,  or  fhoot  their  eredl  branches 
towards  the  flues  ;  fo  that  without  being  acquainted  with  the 
growth  of  each  particular  kind,  no  rules  can  be  formed  for  pro¬ 
portioning  the  di dances ;  for  lefs  than  half  what  is  necelfary 
for  a  Midyate ,  or  White-four ,  is  enough  for  a  Red-freak,  and 
fo  of  the  reft. 

Mr  Miller  has  thought  proper  to  give  diredions  for  plant¬ 
ing  orchards,  which  are  here  recited  : 

c  In  planting  of  an  orchard,  great  care  fhould  be  had  to 
c  the  nature  of  the  foil,  that  fuch  forts  of  fruit  as  are  adapted 
c  to  grow  upon  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted,  may  be 
c  chofen,  otherwife  there  can  be  little  hopes  of  their  fuc- 
4  ceeding;  and  it  is  for  want  of  rightly  obferving  this*-  me- 
4  thod,  that  we  fee,  in  many  countries,  orchards  planted, 

*  which  never  arrive  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection, 

1  their  trees  ftarving,  and  their  bodies  are  either  covered  with 

*  mofs,  or  the  bark  cracks  and  divides,  both  which  are  evi- 
4  dent  figns  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  trees;  whereas,  if  inftead 

*  of  apples?  the  orchard  had  been  planted  with  pears,  cherries, 
4  or  any  other  fort  of  fruit  to  which  the  foil  had  been  adapt- 
4  ed,  the  trees  might  have  grown  very  well,  and  produced 

*  great  quantities  of  fruit. 

4  As  to  the  pofttion  of  an  orchard,  (if  you  are  at  full  liberty 
4  to  chufe)  a  riling  ground,  open  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is  to  be 
4  preferred ;  but  I  would  by  no  means  advife  to  plant  upon 
4  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  the  declivity  is  very  great,  for  in 
4  fuch  places  the  great  rains  do  commonly  wafti  down  the 
4  better  part  of  the  ground,  whereby  the  trees  would  be  de- 
4  prived  of  proper  nourifhment :  but  where  the  rife  is  gentle, 

4  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  trees,  by  admitting  the  fun 
4  and  air  between  them,  better  than  it  can  upon  an  entire 
4  level,  which  is  an  exceeding  benefit  to  the  fruit,  by  diflipa- 
4  ting  fogs,  and  drying  up  the  damps,  which,  when  detained 
4  among  the  trees,  do  mix  with  the  air,  and  render  it  rancid. 

4  If  it  be  defended  from  the  Weft,  North,  and  Eaft  winds, 
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c  it  will  alfo  render  the  fituation  ftill  more  advantageous  ;  for 
4  it  is  chiefly  from  thofe  quarters  that  fruit-trees  receive  the 
s  greateft  injury  :  Therefore,  if  the  place  be  not  naturally 
c  defended  from  thefe,  by  riling  hills,  (which  is  always  to  be 
4  preferred )  then  you  lhould  plant  large  growing  timber- 
4  trees,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  orchard,  to  anfwer  this 
4  purpofe.  - 

4  You  lhould  alfo  have  a  great  regard  to  the  diftance  of 
4  planting  the  trees,  which  is  what  few  people  have  rightly 
*  conlidered ;  for  if  you  plant  them  too  clofe  they  will  be 
4  liable  to  blights,  and  the  air  being  hereby  pent  in  amongft 
4  them,  will  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  ill-tafted,  having  a  great 
4  quantity  of  damp  vapours  from  the  perfpiration  of  the  trees, 

4  and  the  exhalations  from  the  earth,  mixed  with  it,  which 
4  will  be  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  and  render  their  juices  crude 
4  and  unwholefome. 

4  Wherefore,  I  can’t  but  recommend  the  method  which 
4  has  been  lately  praftifed  by  fome  particular  gentlemen, 

4  with  very  good  fuccefs  $  and  that  is,  to  plant  the  rows  of 
4  trees  four-fcore  or  a  hundred  feet  afunder,  and  the  diftance 
4  of  the  trees  in  the  rows  three-fcore  feet.  The  ground  be- 
4  tween  the  trees,  they  plough  and  fow  with  wheat  and  other 
4  crops,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were  clear  from  trees,  and 
4  they  obferve  their  crops  to  be  full  as  good  as  thofe  quite 
4  expofed,  (except  juft  under  each  tree,  when  they  are  grown 
4  large  and  afford  a  great  fhade)  and  by  thus  ploughing  and 
4  tilling  the  ground,  the  trees  are  rendered  more  vigorous  and 
4  healthy,  fcarcely  ever  having  any  mofs  or  other  marks  of 
4  poverty,  and  will  abide  much  longer,  and  produce  better 
4  fruit. 

4  If  the  ground  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  an  orchard 
4  has  been  pafture  for  fome  years,  then  you  fhould  plough 
4  in  the  green  fward,  the  fpring  before  planting  the  trees  j 
4  and,  if  you  will  permit  it  to  lie  a  fummer  fallow,  it  will 
4  greatly  mend  it,  provided  you  ftir  it  two  or  three  times, 
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c  to  rot  the  fward  of  grafs,  and  prevent  weeds  growing 
c  thereon. 

c  At  Michaelmas  you  fhould  plough  it  pretty  deep,  in 
c  order  to  make  it  loofe  for  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which 
c  fhould  be  planted  thereon  in  OSlober,  provided  the  foil 

*  be  dry  ;  but  if  it  be  moift,  the  beginning  of  March  will  be 
c  a  better  feafon. 

‘  When  you  have  finifhed  planting  the  trees,  you  fhould 
1  provide  fome  ftakes  to  fupport  them,  otherwife  the  wind 
c  will  blow  them  out  of  the  ground,  which  will  do  them 
c  much  injury,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  planted  fome  time  ; 

€  for  the  ground  at  that  feafon  being  warm,  and  for  the  moft 
c  part  moift,  the  trees  will  very  foon  pufh  out  a  great  number 

*  of  young  fibres,  which,  if  broken  off  by  their  being  difpla- 
c  ced,  will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  them. 

c  In  the  fpring  following,  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
c  you  fhould  cut  a  quantity  of  green  turf,  which  muft  be  laid 
c  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  above  their  roots,  turning 

*  the  grafs  downward,  which  will  prevent  the  fun  and  wind 
4  from  drying  the  ground,  whereby  the  expence  of  watering 
1  will  be  faved  5  and  after  the  firft  year  they  will  be  out  of 

*  danger,  provided  they  have  taken  well. 

c  Whenever  you  plough  the  ground  betwixt  thefe  trees, 
c  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  go  too  deep  amongft  their  roots, 
c  left  you  fhould  cut  them  off,  which  would  greatly  damage 
€  the  trees ;  but  if  you  do  it  cautioufly,  the  ftirring  of  the 
€  furface  of  the  ground  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  3  tho* 
«  you  fhould  obferve,  never  to  fow  too  near  the  trees,  nor  fufr 
€  fer  any  great  rooting  weeds  to  grow  about  them,  which 

*  would  exhauft  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  ftarve  them. 

c  If  after  the  turf  which  was  laid  round  the  trees  be  rotted, 
«  you  dig  it  gently  about  the  roots,  it  will  greatly  encourage 

*  them. 

‘  There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  many  forts  together  in 
«  the  fame  orchard,  mixing  the  trees  alternately  3  but  this 
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4  is  a  method  which  fliould  be  always  avoided  ;  for  hereby 
4  there  will  be  a  very  great  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
6  trees,  which  will  not  only  render  them  unfightly,  but  alfo 
4  render  the  fruit  upon  the  lower  trees  ill  taSted,  by  the  tall 
4  ones  overshadowing  them  ;  fo  that  if  you  are  determined 

*  to  plant  feveral  forts  of  fruit  on  the  fame  fpot,  you  Should 
4  obferve  to  place  the  largeft  growing  trees  backwards,  and 
4  fo  proceed  to  thofe  of  lefs  growth,  continuing  the  fame  me- 
4  thod  quite  through  the  whole  plantation  ;  whereby  it  will 
4  alfo  appear,  at  a  distance,  in  a  regular  Slope,  and  the  fun 
4  and  air  will  more  equally  pafs  throughout  the  whole  or- 
4  chard,  that  every  tree  may  have  an  equal  benefit  there- 
4  from. 

4  The  foil  of  your  orchard  Should  alfo  be  mended  once  in 
4  two  or  three  years  with  dung,  or  other  manure,  which  will 
4  alfo  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  crops  fown  between ; 

4  fo  that  were  perfons  are  not  inclinable  to  help  their  or- 
€  chards,  where  the  expence  of  manure  is  pretty  great ;  yet, 
4  as  there  is  a  crop  expected  from  the  ground  befides  the 
c  fruit,  they  will  the  more  readily  be  at  the  charge  on  that 
1  account. 

4  In  making  choice  of  trees  for  an  orchard,  you  Should  al- 

*  ways  obferve  to  procure  them  from  a  foil  nearly  a-kin  to 
4  that  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  or  rather  poorer,  for  if 
4  you  have  them  from  a  very  rich  foil,  and  that  wherein  you 
4  plant  them  but  indifferent,  they  will  not  thrive  well,  efpeci- 
4  for  four  or  five. years  after  planting,  fo  that  ’tis  a  very 

*  wrong  practice  to  make  the  nurfery,  where  young  trees  are 
4  raifed,  very  rich,  when  the  trees  are  defigned  for  a  middling 
4  or  poor  foil.  The  trees  Should  alfo  be  young  and  thriving; 
c  for  whatever  fome  perfons  may  advife  to  the  contrary,  yet 
4  it  has  been  always  obferved,  that  though  large  trees  may 
4  grow  and  produce  fruit  after  being  removed,  they  never 
4  make  fo  good  trees,  nor  are  fo  long  liv’d,  as  thofe  which  are 
<l  planted  while  young. 
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«  Thefe  trees,  after  they  are  planted  out,  will  require  no 
c  other  pruning  but  only  to  cut  out  dead  branches,  or  fuch  as 
c  crofs  each  other,  fo  as  to  render  their  heads  confufed  and 
4  unfightly  :  the  too  often  pruning  them,  or  fhortening  their 
c  branches,  is  very  injurious,  by  their  decaying  in  fuch  places 
c  where  they  are  cut,  and  occasioning  a  great  quantity  of  la- 
c  teral  branches,  which  will  fill  the  heads  of  trees  with  weak 
4  fhoots. 

4  It  may,  perhaps,  feem  ftrange  to  fome  perfons,  that  I 
4  Should  recommend  the  allowing  fo  much  di fiance  to  the 
4  trees  in  an  orchard,  becaufe  a  fmall  piece  of  ground  will 
4  admit  of  very  few  trees,  when  planted  in  this  method ;  but 
4  they’ll  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  when  the  trees  are  grown  up, 
4  they  will  produce  a  great  deal  more  fruit,  than  twice  the 
*  number  of  trees  when  planted  clofe,  and  will  be  vaftly  bet* 
4  ter  tafted y  the  trees,  when  placed  at  a  large  diftance,  being 
4  never  fo  much  in  danger  of  blighting,  as  in  clofe  planta- 
c  tions,  as  hath  been  obferved  in  Herefordjhire ,  the  great 
4  county  for  orchards,  where  they  find,  that  orchards  fo  plant- 
4  ed,  or  fo  fituated,  as  that  the  air  may  be  pent  up  among  the 
4  trees,  the  vapours  which  arife  from  the  damp  of  the  ground, 
4  and  the  perfpiration  of  the  trees,  colled:  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
4  and  refled  it  in  dreams  fo  as  to  caufe  what  they  call  a  fire— 
4  blaft,  which  is  the  moft  hurtful  to  their  fruits ;  and  this  is 
4  moft  frequent,  when  the  orchards  are  open  tothefouth  fun. 

*  But  as  orchards  fhould  never  be  planted,  unlefs  where 
4  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  defired,  fo  it  will  be  the  fame 
4  thing  to  allow  twice  or  three  times  the  quantity  of  ground ; 
4  lince  there  may  be  a  crop  of  grain,  of  any  fort,  upon  the 
4  fame  place,  (as  was  before  faid)  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  lofs  of 
4  ground.  There  may  be  a  large  avenue  of  apple-trees  ex- 
4  tended  acrofs  a  neighbouring  field,  which  will  render  it 
4  pleafant,  and  produce  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  ;  or  there 
4  may  be  fome  Angle  rows  of  trees  planted  to  furround 
4  fields,  &c.’ 
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What  Mr  Miller  fays,  of  adapting  fruits  to  the  foil,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  juft,  not  only  of  different  fruits,  but  the  different 
forts  of  the  fame  fruit.  It  has  been  obferved  of  apple-trees, 
particularly,  that  one  kind  will  ftarve  in  the  fame  foil,  where 
another  kind  will  thrive  ;  fo  that  labour  and  coft  would  be 
thrown  away,  in  perfifting  to  plant  fome  favourite  trees, 
when  we  difcover  no  fuccefs  after  repeated  trials :  It  is  more 
advifeable  to  be  contented  with  fuch  as  are  obferved  to  thrive 
in  our  neighbours  orchards,  or  in  our  own. 

As  to  planting  apple-trees  in  orchards,  at  very  great  dis¬ 
tances,  it  can  only  refpeCt  fuch  fituations  as  are  fheltered 
very  well  from  ftorms.  By  the  obfervations  I  have  made, 
apple-trees  are  never  fo  fruitful  as  when  they  are  planted  near 
to  each  other,  by  which  they  afford  mutual  fhelter,  and 
though  ’tis  faid,  that  planting  trees  in  that  manner  is  attended 
with  blights,  damps,  fire-blafts,  &c .  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  (efpecially  thofe  near 
the  fea)  very  well  know,  that  without  clofe  planting  there  can 
be  no  hope  of  fuccefs ;  for  they  protect  one  another,  and  will 
not  grow  without  fuch  protection;  and  the  trees  would  have 
their  bloffoms  blafted  and  blown  away  by  the  impetuofity  of 
the  winds. 

Endeavour  as  near  as  poflible,  to  plant  the  feveral  forts 
which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  growth  in  one  line,  that  the 
orchard  may  be  the  more  regular,  and  the  trees  of  an  equal 
height,  which  greatly  adds  to  their  beauty  ;  for  if  you  plant 
trees  which  fhoot  very  unequally  in  the  fame  line,  one  will 
encroach  on  the  room  of  another,  and  appear  very  irregular  ^ 
befides,  the  diftance  the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  muft  be  di¬ 
rected  hereby. 

They  plant  orchards  in  the  weftern  parts  of  England,  only 
on  fuch  lpots  as  are  too  fteep  for  the  plough,  and  where  the 
foil  is  "unfit  for  pafture. 

As  Mr  Millar  was  born  and  refided  near  the  metropolis,  he 
muft  be  unacquainted  with  parts  remote  from  London ,  and 
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thofe  only  within  a  few  miles  of  it  were  familiar  to  him,  as 
appears  in  various  inftances  of  his  direction,  which  feem  to 
be  calculated  chiefly  for  Middlefex . 

Planting  trees  in  arable  and  meadow  land  can  only  fuit 
fome  particular  fituations,  and  if  they  are  to  be  planted  at 
very  great  diftances,  nothing  lefs  than  planting  wholly  over  an 
eftate  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres  can  be  productive  of 
any  great  quantity  of  cyder,  for  a  generation  or  two ;  but 
orchards  are  fuppofed  to  become  profitable  in  about  fifteen 
years  after  planting,  which  continues  to  increafe  ;  and  were 
it  not  fo,  very  few  tenants  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  plant 
orchards.  Mr  Miller's  method,  therefore,  feems  only  calcu- 
*  lated  for  men  of  great  fortunes,  and  as  great  patience,  and 
who  may  be  inclined  to  provide  for  future  generations. 

His  advice  to  avoid  frequent  prunings  of  apple-trees,  is 
very  right,  and  alfo  to  plant  apple-trees  to  form  large  avenues 
extended  crofs  the  neighbouring  fields ;  which  will  not  only 
render  them  pleafant,  but  produce  a  great  quantity  of  fruit. 

,  *V‘  .  .  ,  £  .  .  -v  •  •  •«  v  r  «i  •  e  r  -  •  V 

SECT.  II. 

;  »  V  j.  ■  K  *  ■*'  v  ‘  "*  *  f 

Of  collecting  Cyder-fruits  into  Heaps ,  in  order  for  the  conti¬ 
nuing  therein  as  long  as  is  confjlent  for  the  Maturation  of 
their  Juices . 

1  IN  Devonjhire  the  collecting  apples  into  heaps,  in  fome 
j[_  vacant  airy  parts  of  an  orchard,  is  a  conftant  and  ne- 
ceflfary  practice,  more  particularly  for  their  latter  hard  fruits  $ 
by  which  means  that  maturity  in  their  juices  is  acquired, 
which  would  otherwife  be  wanted  ;  fuch  hard  fruits,  without 
this  help,  being  apter  to  produce  a  verjuice  than  an  agreeable 
cyder.  Every  one  knows  how  maturity  is  promoted  by  heat, 
and  how  the  fruiterers  fweat  their  fruits,  fuddenly  to  prepare 
them  for  a  market,  by  which  they  attain  that  ripenefs  in  two 
or  three  days,  which,  in  a  natural  way,  would  not  be  effected 
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in  fo  many  weeks.  And  even  fome  of  the  moft  valuable 
hard  cyder-fruits,  in  a  natural  manner,  would  never  make 
cyder  fit  for  ruftics*.  As  it  has  been  thought  neceflary,  in 
every  part  of  England  to  lay  the  harder  cyder-fruits  in  heaps 
for  fome  time,  before  breaking  their  pulps,  the  Devonfhire 
people  have  much  improved  the  practice.  In  other  counties 
the  method  is  to  make  thefe  heaps  of  apples  in  a  houfe,  or 
under  fome  covering  enclofed  on  every  fide.  This  method 
we  found  defective,  becaufe  by  excluding  the  free  air,  the 
the  heat  foon  became  too  viojent,  and  a  too  great  perfpiration 
enfued,  by  which,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  lofs  of  juices  was  fo 
great,  as  to  reduce  the  fruit  to  half  their  former  weight, 
attended  with  a  general  rottennefs,  rancid  fmell,  and  dif- 
agreeable  tafte.  In  the  South-Hams ,  a  middle  way  has  been 
purfued  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  and  lofs  attending  the 
aforemention’d  practice  $  they  make  their  heaps  of  apples  in 
an  open  part  of  an  orchard,  where,  by  the  means  of  a  free  air 
and  lefs  perfpiration,  the  defired  maturity  is  brought  about, 
with  an  inconfiderable  wafte  of  the  juices  and  decay  of  the 
fruit,  intirely  free  of  rancidnefs ,  and  tho’  fome  apples  rot 
even  in  this  manner,  they  are  very  few,  and  are  ftill  fit  for 
ufe  ;  all  continue  plump  and  full  of  juices,  and  very  much 
heighten  the  colour  of  cyders,  without  ill  tafte  or  fmell. 

In  purfuing  the  Devonjhire  method  it  is  to  be  obferved, 

i. That  all  the  promifcuous  kinds  of  apples  that  have  dropp'd 
from  the  trees,  from  time  to  time,  are  to  be  gathered  up, 
and  laid  in  a  heap  by  themfelves,  and  to  be  made  into  cyder, 
after  having  fo  lain  about  ten  days. 

2.  Such  apples  as  are  gathered  from  the  trees,  having  al¬ 
ready  acquired  fome  degree  of  maturity,  are  likewife  to  be 
laid  in  a  heap  by  themfelves,  for  about  a  fortnight. 

3.  The  latter  hard  fruits,  which  are  to  be  left  on  the  trees 

*  Of  decayed  fruits  is  made,  by  the  Fruiterers,  or  Cyder- merchants, 
at  ghieenhithe ,  that  high-coloured  frifky  Cyder  that  is  fold  in  and  about  Lon¬ 
don  for  Red-streak. 
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till  the  approach  of  froft  is  apprehended,  are  to  be  laid  in  a 
feparate  heap,  where  they  are  to  remain  a  month  or  fix 
weeks,  by  which,  notwithftanding  froft,  rain,  &c.  their 
juices  will  receive  fuch  a  maturation,  as  will  prepare  them 
for  a  kindly  fermentation,  and  which  they  could  not  have 
attained  on  the  trees,  by  means  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  feafon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  riper  and  mellower  the  fruits 
are  at  the  time  of  collecting  them  into  heaps,  the  fhorter 
fhould  be  their  continuance  there  ,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
hariher,  immaturer,  and  harder  they  are,  the  longer  they 
fhould  reft. 

Thefe  heaps  fhould  be  made  in  an  even  and  open  part  of 
an  orchard,  without  any  regard  to  covering  from  rain,  dews, 
or  what  elfe  may  happen  during  the  apples  ftaying  there, 
and  whether  they  be  carried  in  and  broke  in  wet  or  dry 
weather  the  thing  is  all  the  fame ;  if  it  may  be  objected,  that 
during  their  having  lain  together  in  the  heap,  they  may  have 
imbibed  great  humidity,  as  well  from  the  air  as  from  the 
ground,  rain,  dews5&c.  which  are  mixed  with  their  juices,  the 
anfwer  is,  this  will  have  no  other  effeCt  than  a  kindly  diluting, 
natural  to  the  fruit,  by  wich  means,  a  fpeedier  fermentation 
enfues,  and  all  heterogeneous  humid  particles  are  thrown  off. 

It  is  a  conftant  practice  in  the  Ifles  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey , 
to  put  a  pail  of  water  into  every  fermenting  hogfhead  of  cy¬ 
der,  to  dilute  and  fet  its  parts  more  quickly  at  liberty. 

Fruits  too  long  refted,  ferment  but  weakly,  and  make  in- 
fipid  wheyifh  cyder ;  and  unripe  fruit  makes  verjuice-like 
cyder— both  to  be  avoided.  ; 

Whilft  the  cyder  is  yet  fermenting  in  the  calks,  there 
fhould  be  a  bafon  of  clay  round  the  bung-hole,  which  is 
continually  to  be  kept  full,  and  what  rifes  to  the  top  daily 
fkimmed  off,  to  prevent  any  hardnefs  from  it. 

By  purfuing  the  above  methods,  befides  making  the  beft 
cyder,  hurry  and  expence  will  be  prevented,  as  they  require 
no  room  within  doors. 
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SEC  T.  III. 

Directions  for  breaking  the  Pulp  of  Apples  with  proper 

Engines . 

AMONG  other  improvements  in  Cyder-making,  the 
People  in  Devonfhire  have  been  fuccefsful  in  their 
invention  of  an  Engine ,  which  leaf!  bruifes  the  fkin,  pulp, 
and  kernels  of  the  apples ;  for  fuch  as  leaft  do  fo  are  to  be 
preferred,  becaufe  from  an  immoderate  breaking  of  them,  in 
feme  kinds  of  apples,  there  proceeds  fuch  an  auffority  and 
bitternefs,  as  the  Cyder  never  can  be  cured  of. 

To  evince,  that  there  is  fuch  auflerity  attending  the 
fkins  or  rinds  of  fome  particular  fruits,  the  Pear  called  the 
Winter  Roujfelit  is  an  inftance  y  this  fruit,  when  the  fkin  is 
taken  off,  is  in  efteem  at  the  table,  but  without  this  treat* 
ment  it  has  fuch  a  roughnefs  as  renders  it  uneatable. 

The  Engine  I  here  recommend  is  work’d  by  coggs  and 
rounds,  which  turn  two  or  more  tumblers  ffuck  full  of 
teeth.  In  fome  places  it  is  work’d  with  horfes,  but  where 
moderate  quantities  of  Cyders  only  are  made,  it  is  work’d 
by  hand.  I  forbear  a  further  description  of  it,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  at  prefent  in  ufe  where-ever  Cyder  is  made  in  the 
different  counties  in  England .  Its  further  excellencies  are, 
it  quicker  difpatches  the  work ;  the  pummice  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  broke  therewith,  produces  lefs  foul  Cyder  when  it 
comes  from  the  wring,  alfo  much  fooner,  and  it  certainly 
becomes  fine  after  ;  and  is  lefs  liable  to  harfhnefs  and  ill 
taftes  in  the  vat  and  cafks,  than  what  is  broken  by  any 
other  engines*  fi 
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SECT  IV. 

# 

Of  the  management  of  the  Pummice ,  or  broken  Pulp  before 

exprefing  the  Juice . 

THE  Pummice  of  the  Apples  is  to  be  received  into 
a  large  open-moutbfd  veffel,  capable  of  containing 
as  much  thereof  as  is  fufficient  for  one  making,  or  one 
cheefe.  Though  it  has  been  a  cuflom  to  let  the  pummice 
remain  fome  hours  in  the  veflel  appropriated  to  contain  it, 
yet  I  would  by  no  means  advife  the  practice  ;  for  if  the 
fruits  did  not  come  ripe  from  the  trees,  or  otherwife  ma¬ 
tured,  the  pummice  continuing  in  the  vat  too  long,  will 
acquire  luch  harihnefs  and  coarfenefs  from  the  Ikins  as  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  got  rid  of  ;  and  if  the  pummice  is  of  well-ripen’d 
fruit,  the  continuing  too  long  there  will  occafion  it  to  con- 
trad:  a  fharpnefs  that  very  often  is  followed  with  want  of 
Ipirit,  and  pricking,  nay,  fometimes  it  becomes  arrant  Vine¬ 
gar,  or  always  continues  of  a  wheyifli  colour  ;  all  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  heat  of  fermentation  that  it  almoft  inffantly 
falls  into  on  lying  together;  wherefore  I  recommend,  that 
the  pummice  remain  no  longer  in  the  vat,  than  until  there 
may  be  enough  broke  for  one  preffing,  or  that  all  be  made 
into  a  cheefe,  and  preffed  the  fame  day  it  is  broken, 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Wrings  or  Preffes,  Cheefes,  or  Cakes  <9/ Pummice,  &c3 
and  proper  Vef'els  for  receiving  the  Cyder  from  them, 

OF  all  the  Preffes  now  in  ufe  throughout  the  kingdom, 
there  is  none  to  be  compared  to  the  great  Wring  or 
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Prefs  with  two  fcrews,  work’d  or  brought  home  with  a 
capftan,  either  for  a  quicker  dilpatch  of  the  work  (as  fre¬ 
quently  a  cheefe  or  cake  is  made  that  produces  a  tun  and 
half  of  Cyder)  or  for  preffing  dry,  and  keeping  the  cheefe 
upright  and  together,  or  with  more  eafe,  as  it  requires  but 
two  men  to  work  it. 

A  Defcription  of  fuch  a  Cyder-prefs,  and  its  fever al  Farts . 

(See  the  Plate.) 

The  great  or  upper  beam,  in  which  are  female  fcrews, 
fhould  be  feventeen  feet  four  inches  in  length  5  and  two  feet 
fix  inches  or  three  feet  fquare,  either  of  one  folid  piece  of 
timber  or  more ;  when  formed  of  feveral  pieces,  they 
fhould  be  firmly  united  with  wooden  keys,  and  bound  a- 
bout  with  iron  braces,  near  and  on  each  fide  each  hole 
where  the  fcrew  pafles. 

The  whole  length  of  the  pieces,  out  of  which  each 
fcrew  is  to  be  formed,  ought  to  be  fourteen  feet  fix  inches, 
viz .  ten  feet  the  fhaft  of  the  fpiral  line,  op  fcrew.  Two 
feet  the  fquare  paft,  containing  the  holes  for  letting  in  the 
hand-fpikes  for  turning  the  fcrews,  and  two  feet  fix  inches 
for  the  fpindle. 

The  fpindle  of  the  fcrews,  which  fhould  have  the  fame 
diameter  as  the  flem  of  the  fpiral  line,  muft  be  let  into 
fockets  made  in  a  large  beam  of  equal  dimenfions  with 
the  upper  beam.  This  great  beam  is  to  reft  on  the  floor. 
The  diftance  between  the  fcrews  fhould  be  eleven  feet  ten 
inches. 

The  reafon  for  leaving  the  upper  and  under  beam  fo  long 
on  the  outfide  of  each  fcrew,  and  the  fpindle  is,  to  give  the 
ends  of  the  beams  more  ftrength,  as  the  fcrews  and  fpindles 
otherwife  would  be  apt  to  make  the  ends  open. 

The  holes  for  admitting  hand-fpikes  fhould  be  quite  thro7, 

one 
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one  hole  above  another,  that  the  fcrews  may  be  turned  with 
two  hand-fpikes  at  the  fame  time. 

The  holes  fhould  be  guarded  by  two  iron  plates  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  wearing,  which  fhould  be  fattened  with  two  iron 
bands,  bracing  round  that  part  of  the  fcrew,  and  necefifary 
to  ftrengthen  it. 

The  Buckler,  which  is  to  cover  the  top  of  the  Cheefe 
or  Cake,  is  an  aflemblage  of  thick  planks,  united  and 
ftrengthened  by  fubftantial  traverfe  pieces  of  eight  inches 
fquare,  to  which  the  planks  are  fafiened  by  oak  pins.  On 
the  traverfe  pieces  are  laid  two  floors  of  blocks  of  wood, 
each  eroding  one  the  other,  on  which  depends  the  upper 
beam. 

The  Buckler  is  fome  times  made  round,  and  fome  times 
fquare  5  in  the  dimenfions  of  either,  great  allowance  muft 
be  made  for  the  fpreading  of  the  Cheefe  or  Cake,  when  very 
much  prefled.  The  round  Buckler  may  be  fomething  more 
in  diameter  than  five  feet,  and  the  other  five  feet  fix  inches 
fquare. 

The  Floor  of  the  Prefs  may  be  compofed  of  elm  planks, 
three  inches  thick  and  feven  feet  fquare,  joined  together  by 
fubftantial  traverfe  pieces  of  eight  inches  thick  or  fquare, 
placed  about  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  each  other,  to 
which  the  planks  of  the  Bafon  are  faftened  by  oak  pins.  E- 
very  part  fhould  be  very  firm  and  well  connedted,  as  the 
floor  muft  refift  a  very  great  force  and  prefliire,  when  the 
upper  beam  is  ferew’d  down  upon  the  Cheefe. 

The  Floor  is  to  be  born  up  to  the  heightb  of  two  feet 
fix  inches  from  the  ground,  and  fupported  partly  by  the 
under  beam,  where  are  fpaces  to  be  cut  for  letting  down 
the  traverfe  pieces  of  the  bafon,  and  partly  by  blocks  of 
wood,  or  ftillings  laid  under  it  for  that  purpofe  \  there  muft 
be  care  in  fixing  the  bafon,  that  every  part  bears  equally  on 
each  other. 

Between  the  fcrews  and  the  bafon,  on  each  fide,  will  be 
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a  fpace  of  two  feet  clear,  for  a  paflage  round  the  bafon,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  under  beam  erodes. 

The  Stage  or  Bafon  is  to  be  Hop’d  with  a  gentle  declivity 
from  the  feat  of  the  cheefe  to  a  groove  or  gutter,  which  is 
made  near  the  edges  of  the  Bafon,  to  convey  the  exprefled 
juice  of  the  apples  into  a  veflfel  fixed  under  the  middle  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  Bafon. 

Befides  this  groove  or  gutter,  there  muft  be  a  ledge  nailed 
round  the  fides  of  the  bafon,  to  prevent  the  Cyder  from 
overflowing  the  bafon,  which  it  will  be  apt  to  do  on  the 
firfb  prefling. 

In  fixing  the  bafon  on  ftillings  or  blocks,  it  fhould  be 
obferved,  that  it  fioops  a  very  little  on  the  fore  part,  that  the 
Cyder  might  tend  that  way  in  draining  from  the  Cheefe. 

The  Capftan  is  placed  at  about  twelve  feet  diftance,  more 
or  lefs,  from  one  of  the  fcrews,  and  is  made  ufe  of  after 
two  men,  or  more,  have  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  fcrew 
down  the  great  beam ;  then  they  have  recourfe  to  the  cap- 
flan,  by  which  they  fcrew  down  the  great  beam  fomething 
lower,  and  the  Cyder  runs  a-frctli,  and  the  cheefe  is  fqueezed 
quite  dry. 

The  length  of  the  capftan  depends,  as  does  its  diftance, 
from  the  fcrew,  on  the  conveniency  of  fixing  a  beam  for 
taking  in  the  upper  fpindle ;  it  ought  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet  $ 
the  under  fpindle  is  let  into  a  focket  made  in  a  fquare  block 
of  wood  funk  into  the  ground.  It  ought  to  be  fo  large  as 
not  to  be  apt  to  ftart. 

The  end  of  the  rope  which  is  round  the  capftan  is  fatt¬ 
ened  to  the  end  of  a  hand-fpike  which  is  in  a  hole  of  the 
fcrew,  and  the  capftan  turned  till  the  hand-fpike  is  brought 
fo  near  the  capftan  as  to  have  no  more  purchafe ;  then  the 
hand-fpike  is  put  into  another  hole,  and  the  fame  repeated. 
The  capftan  is  turned  by  poles  of  about  twelve  feet  in 
length,  run  through  the  fquare,  or  holes  of  the  capftan,  and 
form  a  crofs*  Thefe  poles  are  fixed  about  two  feet  ten  inches 
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above  the  floor,  which  fhould  be  confidered  when  the  cap¬ 
stan  is  making,  that  the  fquare  and  round  parts  of  it  may 
have  proper  fituations. 

This  prefs  requires  a  fpacious  houfe  for  its  reception, 
which  is  the  only  inconvenience  that  attends  it.  Other 
prefles  may  be  commodious  enough  for  making  fmali  quan¬ 
tities  of  cyder  \  but  this  is  neceflfarily  required  where  it 
made  in  abundance. 


_  • 

Defcription  of  another  Press. 

Though  the  prefs  which  I  (hall  next  defcribe,  is  pretty 
generally  in  ufe  in  feverai  counties  where  cyder  is  made, 
it  feems  to  proceed  from  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
conveniencies  of  the  former. 

This  prefs,  which  is  a  machine,  or  moving  power  opera¬ 
ting  on  the  principles  of  the  lever  (as  do  all  the  following) 
continues  to  fqueeze  out  the  juices  of  apples,  by  a  great 
weight. 

To  fix  this  machine,  a  pit  mufl:  be  fir  A:  dug  five  feet  deep* 
and  eight  fquare,  in  the  moft  commodious  place  for  the 
ftanding  of  the  prefs. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  pit  is  laid  a  fquare  frame  of  timber 
(of  the  fame  length  and  breadth  as  the  cavity)  joined  toge¬ 
ther  at  the  angles  with  fpikes,  and  pinned  with  wooden 
pins. 

The  pieces  for  forming  this  frame  fhould  be  at  leaft  fix 
inches  thick,  and  one  foot  broad  ;  the  thicker  and  broader 
the  better. 

On  this  frame,  parallel  with  the  beam  (defcribed  here¬ 
after)  is  laid  a  block  of  timber  (of  the  length  of  the  pit) 
one  foot  thick,  and  two  feet  more  or  lefs  over,  as  it  lies  on 
the  flat,  through  which,  at  three  feet  from  the  hinder  end, 
fhould  be  cut  a  mortife  for  receiving  the  end  of  the  back 
port,  (which  will  be  here  defcribed)  which  fhould  be  ten- 
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non’d  for  letting  into  the  faid  mortife,  and  to  come  through 
half  a  foot,  and  keyed  with  a  wooden  key. 

In  making  the  tennon,  there  fhould  be  no  more  fhoulder- 
ing  than  what  is  neceflfary  to  keep  the  poft  upright  and  flea- 
dy,  that  the  tennon  may  be  the  ftronger. 

The  back  poft  fhould  be  formed  of  a  piece  of  oak,  or  other 
ftrong  and  durable  timber,  of  eleven  feet  in  length,  five  feet 
of  which  will  be  in  the  ground,  and  fix  above  it.  From 
within  fix  inches  of  the  top,  to  three  feet  fix  inches  down¬ 
ward,  fhould  be  a  mortife  cut  eight  inches  wide,  for  admit¬ 
ting  the  tennon  of  the  beam. 

In  the  fides  of  this  mortife  fhould  be  bored  feveral  holes, 
about  ten  inches  one  above  the  other,  for  an  iron  pin  to  pafs 
through,  which  is  to  keep  down  the  end  of  the  beam,  when 
the  prefs  is  at  work. 

When  thefe  parts  are  fixed,  the  pit  is  to  be  filled  by  little 
and  little,  with  the  earth  or  rubbifh  which  came  out  of  it,  and 
continually  well  rammed  whilft  filling. 

On  each  fide  of  the  back  poft  fhould  be  a  piece  of  timber 
fix  inches  thick,  and  one  foot  hroad.  The  timbers  are  to  be 
faftened  to  the  poft  by  a  ftrong  fquare  key,  which  pafies 
through  them  and  the  poft. 

Thefe  pieces  are  to  be  fixed  at  an  exa<ft  height,  to  receive 
the  bafon  or  ftage,  and  bore  up,  either  by  blocks  of  wood  or 
mafons  work. 

The  back  ends  of  thefe  pieces  fhould  be  let  into  a  wall, 
at  leaf!  eight  inches,  (if  more  the  better)  their  length  before 
the  poft,  ought  to  advance  as  far  as  the  fore  part  of  the  ba¬ 
fon  ;  this  determines  their  length. 

This  method  effectually  fecures  every  thing  from  ftarting 
or  heaving. 

Within  half  a  foot  of  the  back  poft,  fhould  be  placed  one 
fide  or  back  of  the  bafon,  or  ftage,  for  forming  the  cake 
or  cheefe,  which  will  very  much  contribute  to  the  keeping 
every  thing  fecure  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  prevent  the 
back  poft  from  ftarting.  The 
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The  bafon,  or  ftage,  is  formed  of  feveral  planks  of  aa 
inch  thick,  or  common  deal  boards,  joined  together,  by  nail¬ 
ing  to  feveral  ledges  of  fome  ftrength  and  thicknefs. 

The  bafon  may  be  about  four  feet  fquare,  with  ledges  a~ 
bout  the  fides,  to  prevent  the  cyder  from  overflowing. 

The  fore  part  of  the  bafon  fhould  have  a  lip  to  convey  the 
cyder  into  a  veffel  placed  to  receive  it. 

The  bafon  fhould  be  firmly  fupported,  and  born  up  a  little 
more  than  two  feet  above  the  floor,  by  blocks  of  timber,  or 
mafon’s  work. 

The  buckler  for  covering  the  "cakb  or  cheefe,  and  on 
which  the  beam  is  lowered  for  preffing  thereof,  'fhould  he  a 
little  more  than  three  feet  fquare,  made  of  planks  an  inch 
thick,  nailed  firmly  (or  faftened  by  wooden  pins)  to  ledges 
of  four  or  five  inches  fquare, 

The  beam  or  leaver,  fhould  be  twenty  feet  or  more  in 
length,  a  foot  or  more  thick  at  the  but-end  which  is  to  have 
a  tennon  with  fhoulders  for  letting  into  the  mortife  of  the 
back  poft,  where  it  fhould  have  liberty  for  moving  up  and 
down. 


The  tennon  fhould  come  through  the  mortife  about  fix 
inches. 

About  eight  feeet  from  the  back  poft,  fhould  be  two, 
which  are  called  the  fore  pofts,  which  ferve  to  keep  the  beam 
from  Twinging  to  and  fro,  and  to  bear  it  up  while  the  cheefe 
or  cake  is  making,  and  when  the  prefs  is  not  in  ufe. 

In  a  houfe  built  for  making  cyder,  the  upper  ends  of  thefe 
pofts  may  be  commodioufly  fixed  to  a  girder,  or  other  timber 
of  the  roof,  or  may  be  made  to  ftand  ere£t  and  firm  by  being 
let  into  the  ground. 

They  are  fixed  in  the  ground  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
back,  and  the  timbers  on  which  the  bafon  refts,  is  to  extend 
to  the  fore-pofts,  and  made  faft  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the 
back,  with  the  addition  of  timbers  in  the  fame  manner,  near 
the  top  of  the  back  and  fore  pofts. 

G  2 
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The  back  and  fore-pofts  fhould  be  eight  feet  above  the 
floor. 

The  timbers  which  are  fixed  near  the  head  of  the  back 
and  fore-pofts,  fhould  be  fupported  by  diagonal  pieces,  ten- 
non’d  and  received  into  mortifes  in  the  back  and  fore-pofts, 
and  alfo  the  timbers,  or  head  pieces,  and  pinned,  or  let  into 
the  pofts  and  head-pieces. 

Sometimes  there  is  eredted  fomething  like  a  gibbet  for 
making  faft  a  block  for  hoifting  the  beam. 

What  relates  to  hoifting  the  beam,  flinging  the  weights, 
operations,  and  conveniencies,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  following  prefs. 

N.B.  In  a  houfe,  the  beam  is  hoifted  by  a  block  fatten’d 
to  fome  part  of  the  roof. 

One  Side  of  the  framed  Prefs ,  as  it  appears  out  of  the  Ground \ 
with  its  Beam ,  Ladder  of  Holes,  Weight ,  Collar ,  and  Blocks 
for  hoifting  the  Beam .  Here  is  no  Proportion ,  &c.  obferved 
but  only  to  jhew  the  Parts . 
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A  Description  of  the  Poor-Man's  Cyder-Prefs. 

For  this  Prefs,  inftead  of  having  the  back-pofts  like  the 
former,  a  great  tree,  in  the  place  where  it  it  is  Hill  growing, 
anfwers  all  the  purpofes,  and  receives  the  main  beam  in  the 
fame  manner. 

‘  The  ufe  of  the  fore-poft  is  fupplied  by  two  fhafts  or  up¬ 
rights,  of  about  fourteen  feet  in  length,  two  feet  of  each  fhaft, 
at  leaf!:,  muft  be  let  into  the  ground,  that  they  may  be  fteady 
and  firm ;  on  the  top  of  which  fhould  be  laid  a-crofs  a  piece 
of  timber,  fufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  main  beam, 
which  is  lifted  and  lower'd  by  a  tackle  made  fail  to  the 
crofs-piece.  The  diftance  of  the  tops  of  the  fhafts  may  be 
one  foot  three  inches,  and  at  the  bottom  two  feet.  The 
but- ends  of  the  fhafts  feven  or  eight  inches  thick,  and  the 
fmalleft  ends  four  or  five  inches. 

Thefe  uprights,  or  fhafts,  fhould  be  eredted  about  fix 
feet  from  that  end  of  the  beam  where  the  weight  is  fuf- 
pended. 

The  main  beam,  which  is  ufually  a  tree  un-hewn,  or 
Iquared  no  otherwife  than  to  prepare  it  for  the  ufe  intended, 
may  be  about  twenty-fix  feet  long,  about  fix  or  feven 
inches  thick  at  the  fmalleft  end,  and  a  foot  at  the  butt, 
about  a  foot  of  which  fhould  be  made  a  tenet  with  moul¬ 
ders  j  this  enters  the  mortife  of  the  growing  tree,  on  each 
fide  of  which  mortife  is  nailed  a  piece  of  timber  five  inches 
thick,  through  which  is  bored  four  or  five  holes,  at  a  foot 
or  ten  inches  diftance,  one  over  the  other,  for  admitting  an 
iron  bar,  of  two  inches  diameter  at  one  end,  and  to  be  a 
little  taper'd  towards  the  other ;  this  bar  prevents  that  end  of 
the  beam  which  is  in  the  tree  from  riling  when  the  other  is 
lower’d. 

The  iron  bar  is  either  put  a  hole  higher  or  lower,  for  ac¬ 
commodating 
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commodating  the  beam  to  the  height  of  the  cheefe ;  becaufc, 
as  it  is  flattened  and  prefled  more  together,  the  end  of  the 
beam  muft  be  lower'd,  and  alfo  the  bar. 

Within  four  inches  of  the  fmall  end  of  the  beam,  and 
on  the  upper  fide,  is  funk  a  channel  about  an  inch  deep, 
to  receive  a  collar  made  of  a  very  ftrong  rope,  or  feveral, 
this  collar  muft  have  room  for  a  leaver  to  pafs  through  it, 
the  thickeft  end  of  which  fhould  be  about  four  inches  and  a 
half,  and  the  lefler  end  three. 

At  about  four  inches  from  that  part  where  the  collar  is 
hung  muft  be  a  mortife,  for  what  is  called  a  ladder  of  holes 
to  pafs  through,  to  the  end  of  which  ladder  is  fufpended 
five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred,  or  a  thoufand  weight,  in  the 
top  of  which  may  be  an  iron  eye,  hook,  or  crook,  for 
hanging  it  to  an  eye,  or  crook,  of  the  ladder  of  holes, 
which  ladder  is  fometimes  a  bar  or  plate  of  iron,  half  an 

inch  thick,  3  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  7  or  8 
feet  long.  There  fhould  be  holes  of  3  quarters, 
of  an  inch  diameter,  or  very  little  more,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  an  iron  pin,  of  a  proper  fize,  that  may 
eafily  be  put  in  and  drawn  out  ;  thefe  holes 
fhould  be  about  four  inches  one  above  another. 
But  when  this  ladder  of  holes  is  made  of 
wood  (which  it  fometimes  is)  the  holes  fhould 
be  made,  as  fhewn  in  the  margin ;  were  they 
made  one  over  another,  in  one  line,  wood  would 
be  ineffectual  for  this  purpofe.  In  this,  as  in 
the  iron  ladder,  the  holes  may  be  about  four 
inches  one  above  another.  The  piece,  of  which 
this  is  made,  may  be  of  the  fame  length  as  that 
of  iron,  five  inches  broad,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  made  of  a  very  tough  timber. 
At  the  lower  end  of  it  is  a  crook  for  fling¬ 
ing  the  weight,  which  crook  is  made  faft  to  the  end  of 

he 
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the  ladder  of  holes,  by  the  plate  of  the  crook,  in  which 
are  two  holes,  or  more,  for  patting  through  the  iron  pin  3 
there  fhould  be  a  plate  on  each  fide  the  ladder. 

The  crook  and  plate  ought  to  be  ftrong  3  the  laft  ought 
to  be  fix  or  eight  inches  long. 

It  is  by  the  ufe  of  this  ladder  of  holes,  that  the  beam  is 
forced  down,  and  the  weights  raifed  3  and  by  a  leaver  of 
feven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  which  has  a  notch  or  mortife, 
of  the  length  of  fix  inches,  and  open  at  the  extremity  of  the 
leaver  3  this  mortife  is  made  in  the  greater  end  of  the  leaver, 
where  it  (hould  be  about  five  inches  thick,  and  the  other  end 
about  three  inches. 

This  lever  is  run  through  the  collar,  before  defcribed, 
and  takes  in  the  ladder  of  holes  into  the  mortife,  under 
the  iron  pin  put  immediately  over  the  part  where  the  lever 
is  to  have  effedt  5  when  two  or  three  men  lower  the  end 
which  raifes  the  ladder  of  holes,  and  lower  the  beam, 
when  an  iron  pin,  which  is  in  a  hole  above  the  beam,  is 
pulled  out  and  put  into  a  hole  lower,  and  the  fame  done 
with  the  pin  below  the  beam,  which  is  continued  till  the 
weight  is  raifed  above  the  ground  one  foot,  two,  or  more  3 
which  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  weight  defcends  to 
the  ground. 

In  order  to  prefs  the  cheefe  as  dry  as  poffible,  the  lever 
is  put  into  the  collar,  and  an  additional  weight  hung  to  the 
extremity  of  it. 


» 

A  cheaper  Cyder-Prefs. 


There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  prefs,  and  method  of  ma¬ 
king  cyder,  ufed  by  fome  poor  people,  whofe  flock  of  apples 
is  but  inconfiderable,  or  their  circumftances  in  life  but  low  3 
or  whofe  habitation  is  not  contiguous  to  any  place,  where 

the 
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the  other  fort  of  prefles  might  be  come  at,  and  yet  are  de- 
firous  to  partake  of  the  enlivening  juice  of  thofe  apples  na¬ 
ture  has  afforded  them. 

The  method  is  this :  They  cut  a  large  fquare  hole  in  the 
body  of  a  tree,  that  ftands,  or  is  growing  in  their  garden  or 
orchard,  about  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground  in  which 
hole  they  fix  a  large  lever  or  poll:,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long* 
or  more,  fquared  at  one  end,  fo  as  to  enter  the  faid  hole  in 
the  tree.  Near  to  the  fide  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  under  the 
lever,  is  placed  a  large  plank,  which  Hands  on  legs  or  treflels, 
or  a  pile  of  large  Hones  at  each  end,  about  three  feet  high 
from  the  ground,  which  plank  has  a  groove  or  gutter  near 
the  edges,  or  ledges  nailed  round  its  edges,  to  prevent  the 
cyder  from  overflowing,  as  alfo  a  channel,  or  lip,  in  the 
forepart,  to  let  the  exprelfed  juice  run  into  the  veflel  placed 
to  receive  it.  After  having  pounded  the  apples  to  a  pum- 
mice  in  the  trough  with  a  wooden  beetle,  they  put  the  pum- 
mice  into  a  hair  bag,  or  bags,  and  lay  them  on  the  plank, 
putting  another  plank  upon  the  bag  or  bags,  all  which  is 
placed  under  the  abovempntinned  lever  or  bar,  and  then  one 
or  more  perfons,  with  the  weight  and  force  of  their  bodies 
on  that  end  of  the  lever  which  is  diftant  from  the  tree,  prefs 
out  the  juice  of  the  pummiceinto  the  veflel,  placed  under  the 
plank  in  order  to  receive  it. 

•A  m 

But  this  method  is  not  much  ufed,  neither  is  it  much  to 
be  recommended,  where  other  prefles  might  be  had,  becaufe 
the  pummice  cannot  be  prefled  fo  dry  as  in  other  prefles, 
and  likewdfe  the  danger  there  is  of  fpilling  part  of  the  ex- 
prefled  juice  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

*  All  thefe  feveral  heights  and  diftances  may  be  proportioned  according  to 
any  perfon’s  difcretion  or  conveniency,  the  method  being  fo  ilmple  and  plain, 
that  no  one  can  poiiibly  err  in  the  experiment. 
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A  Defcriptio n  of  a  Cheefe,  or  Cake  of  Pummice. 

A  Cheefe,  or  Cake,  in  Cyder-making  (as  it  is  called  in 
the  Weftern  counties)  is  compofed  of  the  pummice,  or 
broken  pulp  of  apples,  and  long  wheaten  ftraw,  or  reeds, 
raifed  up  in  a  cylindrical  form,  of  different  dimenfions  (as 
the  quantity  of  pummice  requires)  on  the  floor,  ftage,  or  ba~ 
fon  of  a  Cyder-prels,  which  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  Firft,  there  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  faid  floor,  or 
ftage,  a  layer  of  long  ftraw  or  reed,  making  an  allowance 
that  the  layer  of  ftraw  exceed  a  foot,  at  leaft,  the  circle 
intended  for  forming  the  cheefe ;  that  after  laying  on  the 
pummice)  which  is  to  raife  the  cheefe  fix  inches)  the  length 
of  a  foot  or  more  of  the  ftraw  may  be  brought  up  round  it, 
and  the  ends  turned  in  upon  it  ;  then  another  layer  of 
long  ftraw  is  to  be  added,  and  another  layer  of  pummice 
as  before ;  and  fo  ftraw  and  pummice  one  above  another 
alternately,  till  all  the  pummice  intended  to  be  prefted  is 
laid  up. 

When  the  cheefe  has  been  fome  time  prefs’d,  and  very 
much  flattened  and  fqueezed  broad,  the  great  beam  of 
the  prefs  fhould  be  raifed  and  the  cheefe  cut  round  with  a 
knife,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  cutting  ftacks  of  hay,  and  thofe  parts 
which  are  cut  off  laid  upon  the  top,  which  will  raife  it 
almoft  to  its  firft  height,  then  the  great,  beam  is  to  be  low- 
er’d,  and  the  cheefe  again  prefs’d  till  it  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  quite  dry. 

But  if  the  great  beam  be  raifed  again,  and  the  cheefe  cut 
round  a  fecond  time,  and  thofe  parts  which  are  cut  off  laid 
again  upon  the  top,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water  poured 
upon  them,  and  the  cheefe  be  again  preffed  down,  it  will 
produce  an  agreeable  liquor,  for  common  ufe,  called  water- 
cyder  which,  when  well  managed,  retains  its  virtues  for 
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feveral  months,  and  will  even  intoxicate  a  perfon,  if  drank 
too  plentifully. 

IV,  J3.  The  ufe  of  long  ftraw  is  preferable  to  any  other  con¬ 
trivances,  fuch  as  the  cage,  bafket,  hair-bag,  &c.  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  pummice  together. 

The  ftraw  or  reed  ought  to  be  clean,  and  perfectly  free 
from  ill  fmells. 

Of  the  Veflel  for  receiving  the  exprejfed  juice . 

As  the  Cyder  runs  from  the  Wring  or  Prefs,  it  is  to  be  re* 
ceived  into  a  veflel  fixed  within  the  ground  for  the  more 
commodious  dipping  of  a  ladle  or  bucket,  and  as  it  fills  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  taken  from  thence  and  put  into  another 
veflel  or  cafk  that  ftands  on  its  bottom,  the  head  being  ftruck 
out,  over  the  top  of  which,  is  to  be  laid  a-crofs  a  frame,  or 
two  Ample  flicks,  a  coarfe  hair  fieve  for  ftraining  the  Cyder, 
that  the  pummice,  or  grofler  part  of  the  pulp  of  the  apples, 
mixed  with  tile  juice,  may  he  kept  back. 

I  would  caution  every  one  againft  mixing  the  laft  expref- 
fed  juices  or  droppings  with  the  Cyder  intended  for  keeping, 
becaufe  it  is  of  too  weak  a  nature  $  but  yet  it  makes  a  plea- 
fant  Beverage,  by  which  name  it  is  known  in  Devonshire, 
and  if  aftifted  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpices,  will  continue 
good  two  months.  If  it  could  be  had  in  fummer,  or  would 
keep  fo  long,  it  would  fejrve  as  an  agreeable,  cool,  refrefh- 
kvg  liquor* 
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Of  proper  Veffels  for  receiving  the  Cyder  for  its  fermentation  ; 
the  vigilance ,  exaffi  care ,  and  attention  required  in  the  firjt 
fermentation  of  Cyder  for  making  it  fweet ,  and  as  long  as 
it  continues  in  a  fermenting  fate. 
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I  Come  now  to  treat  of  that,  on  which  the  whole  fuccefs 
depends,  in  making  fweet  Cyder,  viz.  Fermentation, 
which  is  attended  with  no  manner  of  difficulty ;  but  care  and 
watchful nefs  is  abfolutely  required,  and  to  be  well  furnifhed 
with  clean  cafks  in  proper  readinefs. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  to  perform 
the  worjc  more  effectually,  by  diverting  the  new  made  Cy¬ 
der  of  what  pummice  and  other  impurities  remain  ;  after 
ftraining  it  through  a  hair  fieve,  on  its  coming  from  the 
Wring,  or  Prefs,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  provided  with  a  large 
open  vat,  keeve,  or  cluve,  which  will  contain  a  whole  pound¬ 
ing,  or  making  of  Cyder  ;  or  as  much  as  can  be  preffed  in 
one  day  :  After  the  Cyder  has  remained  in  this  vat  a  day, 
or  fometimes  lefs,  (according  to  the  ripenefs  of  the  fruit,  of 
which  it  has  been  made,  and  the  ftate  of  the  weather)  you 
will  find  rife  to  the  top,  the  pummice,  or  groffer  parts  of 
the  pulp,  &c.  of  the  apples ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  more,  at 
moft,  grow  very  thick  5  and  when  little  white  bubbles  or 
fermentations,  of  the  bignefs  of  the  top  of  your  finger,  break 
through  it,  then  prefently  draw  it  off  *  through  a  cock  or 
faucet-hole,  within  three  inches  of  the  bottom,  if  large ; 
but  if  fmall,  not  nearer  than  four  inches  of  the  bottom,  that 
the  lees  may  not  be  drawn  off,  but  quietly  remain  behind. 

If  the  Cyder  is  not  immediately  drawn  off,  on  the  iirft 
appearance  of  thefe  white  fermentations,  all  the  head  which 

*  Which  in  De'vonjhire  is  called  Nicking , 
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is  then  become  a  thick  cruft,  will  fink  to  the  bottom;  fo 
that,  if  this  crifis  (which  happens  but  once)  of  the  firft  fe- 
paration  of  the  Cyder  from  its  lees  is  negleCted,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  fweet  Cyder  will  be  loft  and  irrecoverable. 

On  drawing  off  the  Cyder  from  the  vat,  it  muft  be 
tunn’d  into  clofe  calks  well  fcented,  wherein,  on  letting  it 
remain  a  fhorter  or  longer  time,  with  what  lees  and  impu¬ 
rities  it  carried  with  it,  depend  the  hardening  or  foftening  it 
at  pleafure. 

To  have  Cyder  perfectly  fweet,  after  it  is  tunn’d  into  clofe 
calks,  you  are  again  carefully  to  watch  and  obferve  its  ftate, 
and  when  you  find  white  bubbles  or  fermentations,  as  afore- 
faid,  at  the  bung-hole,  as  before  in  the  vat,  immediately 
rack  it  off  again  into  another  clean  and  well  fcented  calk ; 
after  which,  by  making  frequent  trials  of  its  finenefs  (and  it 
commonly  happens  to  be  fine  in  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
days,  or  fooner,  according  to  the  weather)  by  drawing  fome 
of  it  into  a  glafs  from  a  fpile-hole,  you'll  difcover  if  proper 
to  repeat  the  racking,  which  Ihould  again  be  immediately 
done,  if  found  to  be  fine,  which  repetition  of  racking  Ihould 
be  continued  till  the  Cyder  is  as  fweet  as  you  defire,  and 
ceafes  hilling. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  weaker  Cyders  cannot  fupport 
themfelves  under  many  rackings,  one  or  two  being  all  they 
can  bear,  for  they  have  not  body  enough  to  undergo  the  o- 
peratiqn.  But  as  to  the  bolder  and  ftronger  Cyders,  when 
you  intend  to  render  them  very  foft  and  mellow,  and  per¬ 
fectly  fweet,  which  thefe  frequent  rackings  will  effeCt,  you 
npay  repeat  them  till  they  are  brought  to  your  palate,  and 
quieted  to  fuel}  a  degree  as  to  be  entirely  mute,  which  is 
an  infallible  indication  of  their  being  abfolutely  free  of  im¬ 
purities,  and  not  liable  to  be  troubled  by  any  future  com¬ 
motions. 

The  manner  of  making  rough  Cyder  differs  from  that  of 
the  fweet,  as  it  is  neceffary  to  refrain  drawing  it  off,  on  the 

firft 
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firft  appearance  of  the  white  bubbles,  as  before  mentioned* 
but  letting  that  crifis  pafs  unregarded,  do  it  on  the  next  to¬ 
lerable  feparation  from  the  fouler  and  thicker  lees,  by  which 
a  lufcious  fweetnefs  will  be  avoided.  But  even  in  rou^h 
Cyder,  the  omiflion  of  one  or  two  rackings  is  attended  with 
a  difagreeable  coarfenefs,  harfhnefs,  bitternefs,  fetid nefs,  and 
fometimes  with  all  thefe  faults,  which  it  can  never  be  di¬ 
verted  of.  Wherefore  I  would  propofe,  after  racking  out  of 
the  vat,  to  give  it  another  clarification,  at  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December ,  if  made  very  late, 

There  muft  be  care  taken,  after  the  fermentation  is  over, 
to  fill  every  hogfhead  in  the  cellar  up  to  the  bung,  which 
is  to  be  continued  once  a  month,  and  without  which  the  Cy¬ 
der  will  be  apt  to  grow  flat  and  heavy,  and  likewife  to  con- 
trad  an  ill  tafte  and  fmell,  from  an  engendered  rancid  air 
lodged  in  the  cavity  between  the  upper  part  of  the  cafk  and 
the  Cyder.  Vent  fhould  be  fometimes  given  at  a  fpile-hole 
during  the  firft  three  months  after  the  Cyder  is  made.  Un¬ 
til  it  has  done  hifiing,  &c.  the  bung-hole  would  be  beft  co¬ 
vered  with  a  tile,  Hate,  or  flat  ftone,  but  when  found  to  be 
perfectly  quiet  it  fhould  be  clofely  bung’d  down. 

To  make  Cyder,  or  other  vinous  liquors,  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs  of 
fermentation.  This  Dr  Boerhaave  defines  and  explains  as 
follows. 

“  Fermentation  is  a  change  produced  in  vegetable  bodies 
«  by  means  of  an  inteftine  motion  excited  therein  ;  the  ef- 
<c  fed:  whereof  is  this,  that  the  part  which  firft  rifes  from 
“  them  in  diftillation,  is  either  a  thin,  fat,  acrid,  hot,  tranf- 
u  parent,  volatile,  and  uninflamable  liquor,  capable  of  ex- 
tinguifhing  fire. 

«  The  liquor  obtained  by  means  of  fermentation,  is  call- 
«  ed  thin,  becaufe  none  appears  to  be  thinner  than  the  fpi- 
«  rit  of  fermented  vegetables  5  Acrid,  becaufe  it  ads  almoft 
«  like  Are,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  other  parts  of  the 

“  body  $ 
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u  body;  Volatile,  becaufe  there  appears  to  be  no  liquor 
£C  that  is  raifed  with  greater  eafe ;  but  ’tis  this  liquor  being 
c£  totally  inflamable,  and  at  the  fame  time  capable  of  mixing 
<c  with  water  that  ultimately  diftinguifhes  fermentation 
£C  from  all  other  operations  in  nature :  For  neither  putre- 
cc  faction,  digeftion,  effervefcence,  nor  any  thing  of  that 

kind,  will  ever  afford  a  liquor  at  once  pofTeffed  of  thofe 
cc  qualities.” 

In  making  Cyder  it  is  to  be  obferved  (particularly  when 
intended  to  make  it  mellow)  that  the  chief  intention  is  to 
prevent  a  long  fermentation,  to  unlock  or  raife  a  fufficient 
fpirit  for  preferving  the  liquor,  and  to  continue  as  much  as 
poffible  the  lufcious  and  fine  tafte  of  the  apple. 

By  a  long  fermentation  the  texture  of  the  Cyder  is  too 
much  broken  and  diffolved,  and  the  fpirit  exhausted  by  eva¬ 
poration. 

In  the  fermentation  of  Cyder  nature  points  out  by  a  crifis 
when  the  fpirit  has  attain’d  a  due  exaltation,  and  when  the 
liquor  has  in  a  great  meafure  extricated  itfelf  from  impuri¬ 
ties  by  a  feparation  from  the  groffer  lees. 

The  author  difapproves,  as  erroneous,  the  practice  of  de¬ 
fecating  Cyder  whilft  fermenting,  by  frequently  fki mining 
off  the  impurities  as  they  rife  to  the  top  of  thejiquor. 

The  intention  of  fkimming  fermenting  Cyder  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  hardnefs  which  is  caufed  by  the  groffer  lees  re¬ 
maining  long  blended  with  it,  but  it  is  after  the  crifis,  not 
before,  that  any  fuch  hardnefs  can  happen,  when  the  firft  na¬ 
tural  feparation  of  the  juices  from  its  impurities  is  negledted  • 
but  more  particularly  when  it  is  interrupted,  retarded,  or 
totally  prevented  (which  laft  frequently  happens  by  fkim¬ 
ming)  the  confequence  is  generally  pricking  whilft  the  Cy¬ 
der  is  fermenting,  foon  after,  or  becomes  riped  in  bottles 
on  the  advance  of  the  feafon,  as  has  been  frequently  found 
by  experience. 

Nothing  can  be  more  carefully  guarded  againft  by  the 

people 
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people  of  Devonfhire ,  than  an  incautious  or  other  breaking 
the  cruft  or  head  of  fermenting  Cyder,  or  otherwife  difturb- 
ing  it  before  the  crifis,  as  they  are  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  pernicious  effeCts  attending  it,  viz.  eagernefs,  or  palling, 
which  with  them  feldom  happen,  but  from  the  above  caufes. 

The  fermentation  of  the  juices  of  fruits  is  a  preparative 
for  nature’s  final  work,  when  they  are  elaborated  and  exalted 
to  their  laft  perfection. 

In  regard  to  the  making  rough  Cyder - — -Though  the  firft 
fermentation  fucceeds  generally  well,  fo  that  the  whole  mafs 
of  liquor  is  thereby  delivered  from  grofs  lees  5  yet  fome- 
times,  either  through  fcarcity  of  fpirits  at  firft,  or  through 
immoderate  heat  or  cold,  fome  part  of  thofe  impurities  re¬ 
main  confufed  and  floating  therein. 

Then  it  is  neceflary  on  the  firft  feparation  of  thofe  lees, 
io  rack  it  into  another  cafk. 


SECT.  VII. 

The  Methods  proper  to  be  ufed  in  preparing  Cajks ,  Racks ,  &c. 

AS  confiderable  quantities  of  Cyder  are  every  year  ren¬ 
dered  of  no  value,  by  having  contracted  ill  taftes  or 
fmells,  or  both,  which  muft  frequently  happen,  if  not  al¬ 
ways  from  carelefnefs,  it  may  not  be  unneceffary  to  give  pro¬ 
per  cautions  for  avoiding  fuch  accidents ;  one  of  the  moft 
common  is  oilynefs,  which  proceeds  from  maggots  bred  by 
flies  in  feme  part  of  the  infides  of  the  cafks,  when  they  have 
not  been  kept  clofe  ftopt,  after  their  contents  have  been 
drawn  out.  As  this  oilynefs  is  not  to  be  removed,  the  vef- 
fel  is  no  longer  fit  to  contain  Cyder,  or  other  liquor  for 
drinking. 

There  is  no  better  prefervative  for  a  cafk,  to  keep  it  fweet 
and  tight,  than  clofe  flopping  it  with  the  lees  in  it,  if  it  be 
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found  ;  and  when  it  is  again  wanted  for  ufe,  to  wafii  it  clean 
with  hot  water,  after  which,  and  being  allured  of  its  being 
ftanch,  let  it  run  out  whilft  warm,  and  drain  it  dry ;  then 
flop  it  up  again  immediately  ;  this  ought  not  to  be  done  but 
almofl:  the  inftant  before  it  is  intended  to  be  filled  with  new 
or  other  Cyder. 

There  are  ill  taftes  and  fmells  very  often  communicated 
to  Cyder  by  the  timber  of  new  calks,  the  caufe  of  which  is 
bell  removed  by  often  pouring  into  all  new  calks,  at  feveral 
times,  a  quantity  of  very  hot  water,  without  leting  it  re¬ 
main  long  each  time ;  after  which  drain  the  calks  dry,  and 
fill  them  (one  at  a  time)  with  found  lees  of  Cyder,  letting 
them  remain  in  each  calk  forty  eight  hours  at  lead. 

As  the  ufe  of  the  match  is  fo  univerfal  in  preparing  calks 
for  the  reception  of  almofl:  all  forts  of  liquor,  inltrudtion? 
for  making  it,  and  fome  of  its  ufes  may  not  improperly  havJ 
a  place  here,  and  are  as  follows. 

Take  four  ounces  of  brimftone,  one  ounce  of  burnt  al- 
lum,  and  two  ounces  of  wine  brandy ;  put  thefe  together 
into  an  earthen  pan  or  pipkin,  and  hold  it  over  a  chafing 
difh  of  glowing  coals  till  the  brimftone  is  melted  and  runs ; 
then  dip  therein  little  pieces  of  new  canvas,  and  inftantly 
fprinkle  thereon  the  powders  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  cori¬ 
ander.  The  fpices,  for  cheapnefs  fake,  may  be  omitted. 

This  canvas  is  to  be  fired  and  let  burn  out  in  the  bung;- 
hole,  fo  as  the  fame  may  be  Received  into  the  calk,  and 
bung’d  down  tight ;  this  is  faid  to  be  the  belt  fcent  for  Cy¬ 
ders.  The  operation  is  always  to  be  performed  previoufly 
to  the  filling  a  calk  as  well  to  purify  it,  as  to  effedt  feveral 
other  purpofes,  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.  it  Hops  the  fer¬ 
mentation,  by  keeping  the  body  quiet,  and  occafions  the 
heavy  particles  to  fubfide,  it  will  alfo  make  it  perfectly  fine, 
make  it  quiet  when  on  the  fret,  alfo  keep  up  the  ftrength 
and  lufcioufnefs  of  it. 

Though  racking  may  be  performed  with  cans  or  pails, 

where 
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where  there  is  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  Cyder  to  be  Ihifted* 
yet  where  it  is  very  great,  the  bellows  are  neceflary,  or  the 
crane  at  leaft,  both  which  and  their  ufes  are  generally 
known. 

The  Lees  of  every  racked  hoglhead  of  Cyder  fhould  be 
poured  into  one  cafk  affigned  for  that  purpofe,  and  after 
Handing  till  the  Cyder  is  feparated  from  the  lees,  it  may 
be  racked  into  a  veflel  of  a  proper  fize  to  contain  it,  and 
to  be  made  ufe  of  from  time  to  time  to  fill  other  calks. 
Some  fay  this  collected  Cyder  is  the  more  fine  and  ftrong  5 
but  others  fay  to  the  contrary ;  experience  has  fhewn  it  is 
very  good,  provided  it  has  been  kept  very  clofe  in  the  veflel 
where  it  is  collected. 

SECT.  VIIL 

Prefervatives  and  Remedies  for  preventing  and  curing  Diftem- 
pers  which  are  incident  to  Cyder ,  with  InJlruStions  for  co¬ 
louring  it,  &c. 

FIRST,  as  to  Frefervatives .  The  thing  neceflary  to  be 
known  is  proper  Medicaments  for  their  chronic  diftem- 
pers,  viz.  lofs  of  fpirit,  and  decay  of  ftrengtb  $  concerning 
thefe,  therefore,  it  is  obfervable,  that  when  Cyder  is  in  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  commotion,  from  an  excefs  and  predomination  of 
the  fulphureous  parts,  the  grand  medicine  is  to  rack  it  from 
its  lees ;  on  the  contrary,  when  it  declines  and  tends  towards 
palling,  by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  fpirits  and  fulphur,  the 
moft  effectual  prefervative  is  to  rack  it  upon  other  lees, 
richer  and  ftronger  than  its  own ;  that  being  from  thence 
iupplied  with  the  new  fpirit,  it  may  acquire  more  vigour 
and  quicknefs. 

For  this  ufe  there  ought  to  be  a  referve  of  fuch  lees  as 

ftrong  bodied  Cyders  have  been  rack’d  from, 
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Befides  reinforcing  of  impoverifh’d  Cyder,  by  new  and 
more  vigorous  lees,  there  are  fundry  confections,  by  which 
alfo,  as  by  a  cordial,  the  languishing  fpirits  may  be  fuftained, 
and  in  fome  degree  recruited. 

A  good  reiterative  confe&ion  or  cordial  may  be  compofed 
in  this  manner.— -Take  railins  of  the  fun,  fugar,  fpices, 
and  {havings  of  fir  5  put  them  into  a  ftrong  fcented  calk, 
wherein  are  found  lees  from  whence  ftrong  Cyder  has  been, 
drawn,  and  rack  the  Cyder  into  it.  The  Cyder  being  thus 
recruited  by  a  new  lee  and  the  above  cordial,  the  fpirit 
thereof  may  be  kept  from  exhaling  by  the  fpirit  of  turpen¬ 
tine  of  fir. 

To  help  Cyder,  inclined  to  four.  Take  of  wheat  half  a 
pint  for  a  hoglhead,  boil  it  in  fair  water  till  it  breaks— • 
when  cold  put  it  into  the  hoglhead  in  a  bag.  If  this  does 
not  fucceed,  add  four  ounces  of  burnt  chalk,  and  rack  it  off, 
after  three  or  four  days,  into  a  new  fcented  calk. 

Againjl  the  pricking  oj  Cyder,  is  generally  prefcribed  this 
eafy  and  cheap  compofition. 

Take  of  the  powders  of  brick,  or  new-pot-fhards,  one 
pound,  roach  allum  half  a  pound,  mix  and  beat  them  well 
with  a  convenient  quantity  di  Cyder,  and  then  put  them  into 

the  hoglhead. 

The  Cyder,  whofe  fweetnefs  has  been  preferved  by  not 
having  been  fuffered  to  ferment  much,  is  an  excellent  reme¬ 
dy  for  reftoring  decayed  Cyder.  Alfo, 

The  match  has  a  wonderful  effedt  in  the  fame  cafe,  and 
I  have  known  a  hoglhead  of  Cyder  fold  for  twenty  {hillings, 
that  before  the  ufe  of  it,  was  not  worth  fixpence. 

The  myftery  of  Cyder-brewing  confifts  in  making  natural 
and  meliorating,  found  or  vinious  Cyder. 

Sound  Cyder  is  better'd  by  timely  fining,  and  by  mending 
colour,  fmell,  or  tafte. 

The  making  natural  Cyder  has  been  before  treated  of :  to 
meliorate  it,  confifts  in  the  match  and  clarification,  which 

fome- 
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fometlmes  means  racking,  and  fometimes  fining  with  in¬ 
gredients. 

All  artful  clarifications  of  liquors  may  be  thus  brought  a- 
bout,  m.  1  ft.  By  feparatiqn  of  the  groffer  parts  of  the  li¬ 
quor  from  the  finer.  2dly,  The  diftribution  of  the  fpirits  of 
the  liquor,  which  always  render  bodies  dear  and  untrou¬ 
bled.  And,  3dly,  By  refining  the  fpirit  itfelf;  the  two  latter 
are  confequences  of  the  firft,  which  is  effedied  chiefly  by 
precipitation,  the  inftruments  whereof  are  weight  and  vifcofi- 
ty  of  the  body  mixed  with  it,  the  one  earning  it  to  cleave  to 
the  grofs  parts  of  the  liquor  flying  up  and  down  in  it  1  the 
other  finking  them  to  the  bottom. 

To  mend  Cyders  that  offend  in  tajley  few  other  correctors 
are  neceffary  than  what  conduce  to  clarification  or  racking, 
feeing  almoft  all  their  unfavorinefs  proceeds  from  impurities 
fet  afloat,  and  the  dominion  of  their  fulphureous  or  faline 
parts  over  the  finer  and  fweeter,  which  are  removed  by  pre-* 
cipitation  as  above. 

The  beft  method  to  get  rid  of  the  flying  lees  fpeedily,  is 

thus  performed 

Take  of  Ifinglafs  half  a  pound,  fteep  it  in  half  a  pint  of 
the  rougheft  Cyder,  fo  that  it  may  quite  cover  it ;  which 
let  ftand  twenty  four  hours,  then  pull  and  beat  the  Ifin¬ 
glafs  to  pieces,  and  add  more  Cyder  ;  and  when  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  jellied,  take  a  pint  or  a  quart  to  a  hogfhead  •  then 
over  draw  three  or  four  gallons  of  the  Cyder  you  intend  to 
fine,  which  mix  well  with  the  faid  quantity  of  Jelly ;  then 
put  this  mixture  into  the  calk  and  beat  it  with  a  ftaff,  and 
fill  it  quite  full. 

The  dealers  in  Cyder  reft  not  in  clarifications  alone, 
having  found  out  certain  fpecifics,  as  it  were,  to  palliate  the 
feveral  vices  of  all  forts  of  Cyders,  which  make  them  dif- 
guftful.  Of  thefe  I  fhall  recite  a  few  of  the  greateft  ufe,  and 
efteeni  amongft  them, 

I  2  To 
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T ?  meliorate  Cyder  in  fmell  and  ta/le ,  /0  take  off  harfhnefs . 

.  ■  -v  l’  -  '  '•  \  '  >  \  ‘ 

Take  of  Honey  one  part,  of  Rain-water  two  parts,  and 
one  third  of  found  Cyder  ;  boil  them  on  a  gentle  fire  to  a 
third  part,  often  Humming  the  mixture  with  a  clean  Hum¬ 
mer,  for  which  purpofe  have  a  pail  of  clean  water  land¬ 
ing  by  to  rince  it  in.  Let  this  compofitfcm  ftand  till  cool, 
when  allow  a  gallon  thereof  to  a  hogfhead  $  after  ufing  the 
ftirring-  flick,  let  it  reft  five  or  fix  days  at  the  leaft  y  then 
rack  it  off  into  a  new  fcented  cafk,  that  is,  what  has  been 
fcented  immediately  before. 

A  Receipt  to  help  finking  Cyder . 

To  help  /linking  Cyder,  the  general  remedy  is  racking 
it  from  its  old  corrupt  lees,  and  giving  it  a  fragrant  firieli 
or  flavour,  by  hanging  in  it  little  bags  of  fpices,  fuch  as  Ze- 
doary,  Clove,  Cinnamon,  Orras-root,  grains  of  Paradife,  of 
each  a  finall  quantity. 

2#  help  /linking  Cyder,  either  from  the  Straw,  Reed,  or 

Cafk,  &c. 

Take  Maftich  and  Ginger  of  each  two  ounces,  Orras- 
root  half  a  pound,  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  which  put 
loofe  into  the  hogfhead. 

As  fuch  accidents  frequently  happen  to  the  beft  Cyder, 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  fort,  in  every  celler,  a  little  ex¬ 
pence  ought  not  to  be  fpared  to  render  the  good  of  an  a- 
greeable  tafte. 

To  mend  ropy  Cyder ;  rack  it  from  the  lees  into  a  new  fcent¬ 
ed  cafk  j  then  take  of  Allom  one  pound,  of  Orras-root  half 
a  pound,  powdered  ;  beat  them  well  into  the  Cyder  with  a 
ftaff— in  which  operation,  let  there  be  always  care  taken 

not 
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